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MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Two C.assEs 
U are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, in each year, for the 
convenience of Gentlemen who are preparing for the Matriculation 
Examination at Ley of London—from October to January, 
and from MT ASS will COMMENCE on MONDAY, March 6th, 

a.) Classics, French, English, Modern Geograph, and English His- 
tory—Maleolm Laing, M.A. Trin. Col!. Cambridge. 

TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, at 1 p.m. 
2.) Mathematica Natural Philosophy—The Rev. E. 8. Carlos, B.A. 

ri 
Col ONDAYS and THURSDAYS, at 1.x. 

try—H. E. Armstrong, Ph. D. 

#) ChemtONDAYS, at 230 r-u. and PRIDAYS, at 11°30 a.m. 


Fee for ~ Course - — sents ee + Ten Guineas. 
Fee for (1) or (2) * Five Guineas. 
Fee for for (3) ee - ee Two Guineas. 


[pNiveRsiry OF LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, 26th 
of April next, the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the 
following Departments :— 








Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. (Kach.) 
ia Classics... 2ooz, { Rev. Dr. Holden, M.A. 
Two in 3 2001.) BP, A. Paley, Esq. M.A. 


two in the English Lan. (J. G. Fitch, Esq. M.A. 

istory iit ssouseneaed = 1201. \ Prof. Henry i? 

French : | Prof. Cassal, LL. 
Twoin the ch Languase 1002, | (Gustave Masson, ae A. 
= 4 the German i} 301. (Fr Fe hee te ang 5 
o3t 
Tro = the Hebrew Text of |} 
the Old Testament, thej 
Greek Text of the New | 
Testament, the Evidences | 
of the Christian Religion, ! 
and Scripture History . 
Two in Logic and Moral Phi- } 80l. {¥e acant. 
Yosophy.. ..... J Prof. G. Croom Robertson, M.A. 
f. 


50l { Bev. Samuel Davidson, D.D.LL.D. 
Rey. J. J. Stewart Perowne, B.D. 


Two in Political Seng - { ee bf 5S chime ny ak. 
Two in Mathematics and 2000, { f.H.J smith, M.A. F.R.S. 
Natural Philosophy ...... Prof. gee 4 = 8. 
8. 


in Ex perimental Philo- j Prof. 
= }ro0l. { Prof. G. Carey Foster, BA. F.R.S. 


Two in Chemistry . 1751. {iE Debus, Esq. Ph.D. F.R.S. 


ne Odling, M. BF 
Two in Botany and Vegetable 751. ier —— er, Esq. Me D. LL.D. 
te ad Pali Lie Duan PER 
Geology an seon- f Pro: uncan, . 
= pace sels 2 t 75L i Prof. Morris, F.G.S. 
LAW r he P: ze B D.C.L. 
yin Li nd the Princi- of ryce, 
yt ‘Legislation .. ose Erskine Holland, Esq. M.A. 
One in Equity and Real 1 Pro- } 501. wien: 
perty Law es , 
MEDICIN 


Two in Medicine............ 





er eo M.D. 
wou} Pres. Russell yo M.D. 


1502 { Prof. John Birkett, F.R.C.S. 


Twoin Surgery ....-+++-006 Va 
x001,{ Prof. John Wood, F.R.C.S. 





Two in Anatomy . cccece 


Two in vate, 


Cm 
parative An atomy, and aso Prof. Michael Foster, : B.A. 


Henry Power, Esq 

Two in Obstetric Medicine. 730 { jaw | ha a Poe a, ‘a 

T Mat Medica and T. R. Fraser, M. 

Pea atical Ohemistey } 75%. {Prot Garrod, MD. F.RS 

E. Headlam "Greenhow, Esq. M.D. 


F.R.S 
Thomas Stevenson, Esq. M.D. 

The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer 
themselves for re-election. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any 
attestation of their qualifications they may think desirable, on or 
before Tuesday, March 28th. It is particularly desired by the Senate 
that no personal application of any kind made to its i 


Twoin Forensic Medicine .. 50U. 


LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
of 1871. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that all Objects NOT ACCEPTED 
for Exhibition LA the Committees of Selection, must be REMOVED 
from the Exhibition Buildings within three days from the date of the 
notice to that effect, which will be sent to the Contributors. 


order, 
HENRY Y. >: SOUTT, Lieut.-Col. R.E. 
Secretary. 





NSTITUTION OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS. 


Norice.—The TWELFTH Annual MEETING of the nn 
TION will ee Ty on Wednesday Friday and Satu! 

the 29th, 30th, 3lst M eeting on Wi 
nesday will | be held in the Lecture Theatre of the South Kensi 2 
Museum; on the other three days at the Hall of the Society of 
yes Adelphi. 

on the Principles of a Construction,—on Practical Ship- 

bul ing and Marine neering,— on Steam Navigation,— on the 
ye and , waanaeneeee of 5) Lips for Merchandise and for W: 
will be read at these Meetings. Naval Architects, ship- Builders, 
ae Officers of the © and bee yp  Beerint, and 


ropose to read Pape 
the. subject and title of the Paper to the Ad retary. 
C. W. MERRIFIELD, Hon. Secretary. 
9, Adelphi-terrace, London, W.C., March 1, 1871. 


NTHROPOLOGICAL IN STITUTE of GREAT 
RITAIN and IRELAN 
Trafelenrounare, MONE DAY, March 6th, at 
ial Aspects of the Franco-Prussian 
Wan? by Jo W. Jackson, ae MLA 


J. FRED. COLLINGWOOD, Secretary. 


Rorv4t MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 
AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF MODERN WORKS 
OF ART. 

Intending Contributors are informed that the EXHIBITION of 
MODERN PICTURES in Oil and Water Colours, cocsmens of Sculp- 
ture and “Casts, and Architectural Designs, WILL BE OPENED as 
soon as practicable — pees closing of the Royal Academy, and that 
= Works of Art must so as to arrive not later than ‘he llth of 


Pictures, &c. from London, will be forwarded by Messrs. J. Grose, 
& Co., 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, if delivered to the 
Selene the 5th of August, by Artists who have received the Invitation 
Circular. From other places, Artists who have also received such Cir- 
cular, are requ meee $0 send them by the most convenient and least 
expensive conveyan 

rties must be 


ork: it b: ther carriage . 
Contributions to this os page te wall not ® Be confined to Artists 
1 be to the f Works from Private 





t notice ° 








es = —_ place, 





alone, but 
ingividzal, and from Dealers. 

The Council offer the Heywood Prize of 251. to fre Artist of the 
best Picture exhibited during the whole period of the Exhibition, 
provided it has been painted within we years, by an Artist resident 
within 50 miles of Manchester ; but they reserve the power of with- 
holding the Prize should there be no werk of sufficient merit in the 
Collection. Pictures lent by Private Sndivisuals for Exhibition during 
a — period will not be allowed to enter into competition for the 

HENRY M., ORMERUD, Hon. Sec. 





‘Fetrensy, 1871. 
AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN. 


10 
The NEXT EXAMINATION will be b be bel on JULY 8rd, 1871. Can- 
didates must give Notice of oe wish toenter by March 15th. In- 
formation = to Preparatory Classes, &c. will be avon by the Hon. 
Miss E. Bonuam-Carter, Ravensbourne, Beckenham. 


N ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — 
WANTED an ASSISTANT CLASSICAL MASTER, who can 
also take low  ramconn yp ge Work. Salary to begin at 1802. Testi- 
— to be addressed Mr. Hopsox, Receiver, Grammar School, 
anchester. 








R. KLOSE’S EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT, at CANNSTATT, on the Neckar, near Statteart hy 
omens in one of the finest and most health parts o! h Ger- 
offers an excellent copervuatty for acquiring the GERMAN and 
FRE NCH LANGUAGES. The Establishment being under the Super- 
intendence of the Royal Council of Studies, has been generally adopted 
for the past the —_ of the best Families Cs Germany 
ona Foreign Countries, who are p. 


d there for Mercantile Pursuits, 
the Army, or for the — “Yor further partouiens apply to the 
H Master, Prof. Dr. Kose, a t. 








~~ SCHOOLS and INSTITUTES.—A Member 
the Mothometinl Y, Sect wit will be happy to deliver SIX LEC- 
TURES on the ON, being Introductory to the 
Study of Euclid, poe HM, ey the Higher Plane ba ae and 
designed es ially for those who possess no previous knowledge of the 
subjects.—Lecrurgr, Deacon’s, Leadenhall-street. 


YO pAUTHORs | or PUBLISHERS.—Litsrary 
£ say cont —Transcribing, Preparing for Press, &c.— 
WANTED by the itor of a County Paper, to fill * his spare time. 
Would be don and cheaply. Ana proofs 
of ability. Only one hour and a half freee | Lenden, and could give one 
entire day a week in Town, if a .—Address X., 41, Manchester- 
prneee Manchester-square, London, W. 


RES S.— WANTED, a competent Person to 
ATTEND TO CORRESPONDEN( E, and Summarize for a 
es 4 Science and M oepeutes. Salary 60. Address fully. — 

















NHE PRESS. —An Experienced REPORTER and 
PARAGRAPHIST desires a SITU ATION, either on a Daily or 
Weekly Paper.—Address T. W. R., Journal Office, Oxford. 


HE PRESS.—An Experienced EDITOR, who 

has the new end of several Illustrated Journals and is him- 

self a good Dra ig seeking a NEW ENGAGEMENT.— 
T.V. at Oanterbury- road, a. Brix 


TTERARY. —The EDITOR of an astonted 
eekly, and a Monthly Magazine of general Literature 
with the assistance of his present Sub-editor and Staff, undertake the the 
anagement of an additional Publication on tow terms. — H. A. 
7, Lombardian Villas, St. Mary’s-road, Peckhai 


0 ) AUT HORS.—The Advertiser, a rapid Short- 

and Writer, would be happy to act in the EVENIN as SECRE- 

TARY, or AMANUENSIS, to a Gentleman, eo or otherwise. 
Good penman.—V.V., 111, Grosvenor Park-terrace, © ell. 














WEITER on Historical, Controversial, and Ab- 
struse Subjects, on which he possesses much original informa- 
Sen aig publish Articles will show), experienced in composing Leo- 
res, popular and otherwise, a fluent Trauslator from French, Soman, 
Italian, and Swedish (Prose or Poetry), bas some time dise: 
Address M.S., Stevens’ Library, 223, Goswell-road, London, E.C. 





ANGUAGES.—A Teacher of much zu bioy tee 
Author of several Works on Languages, ay ott to EMPLOY tid 

r Three Hours of his Daily eioare in givi 
Lavin (higher Classics if required), and Srriane ee to pale Pe pile: 
d’Anglais aux Etrangers,—Address Y. Z., at Fenn’s Post-ottiee, 
Kew-road, Richmond, 8.W. 


ECRETARY or AMANUENSIS.— EmpProyMent 

in this capacity, after 5r.u.,is WANTED by a Gentleman, who 

oon. give satisfactory neeeenese as to Qualifications and Respectability. 

7 creme. post paid, T. W. G., 2, Albert-terrace, Dulwich-road, Brix- 
n, 8. W. 








LD MASTERS, or any other Werk sequising 
care, faithfully COPIED. Fi T 
—Address A.B., care of Messrs. Bowden, 314, Oxtord-strest 








ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
WANTED an ASSISTANT MATHEMATICAL MASTER, 

who can also take low Classical Work. Salary to begin at 1801. Tes- 
be d to Mr. Hopson, Receiver, Grammar School, 





Manchester. 





Members. By order of the Sena 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, #. aN 
Burlington Garden: 


February ath, 1871. 


USICAL UNION. — MEMBERS havin 
iJL NOMINATIONS to send Names and Addresses. The Reco 
of 1870 has been sent to Town and Country Residences. Tickets will be 
issued Next Week.—For Admissions to Governesses in attendance on 
two or more Pupils of Members’ Families, toque of the Director, 
J. ELLA, 9% Victoria-square. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 


HE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be 

held in WILLIS’S ROOMS, London, on TUESDAY, WED- 

NESDAY and THURSDAY, March 28th, 29th and 30th, under the 
Presidency of HENRY BESSEMER, Esq. 


Outline Programme. 


Tuesday Morning—Annual General Meeting, Election of Council, &c. 
Tuesday Evening—President’s Address. 
Wednesday Morning—Reports of eas Papers. 
Wednesday Evening—Lecture by Professor Roscoe, F.R.S., ‘On re 
trum Analysis in its Relation to the ‘Sfetallurgy of Iron and Steel.’ 
Thursday Morning—Papers. 

The Council are prepared to receive from Members or Non-members 

apers upon such Subjects as the following :—Improved Appliances for 
the Manufacture of Iron or Steel, including Blast Furnaces, Blowing 
Engines, Rolling Machinery, Puddling and Heating Furnaces, 
fmer Plant, &c.; new Metallurgical Processes; Geological and Che- 
Bical facis connected with the raw materials used in the Manufacture 
of Iron or Steel ; Statistics of the Trade, &c. Also, Contributions of a 
similar nature for the Quarterly Journal of the Institute. 

The Proposal aE for gentlemen desirous of becoming } Members 
must be signed three Members. of 3 
qinctical pA Y with the Manufacture or Application of Iron or 














Proposal Forms, Copies of Rules, and otber information, may be 
tttained from the ucdersigned, 


JNO. —— ES, 8 Secretary, 


DAVID FORBES, Foreign Secreta: 
1, York-place, Portman- “oquare, Londen. 








OLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—To Teachers in 
Middle-Class Schools —The MIDSUMMER AMR AsO 

for DIPLOMAS will be held about the LAST WEE N 
pany are offered for proficiency in various subjects. The: Regulations 
the Secrerarr, at the College, 42, 


JOHN R. O’NEIL, Secretary. 


er AN LANGUAGE.—A Family residing in 
asant Mast = HOLSTEIN wishes to RECEIVE a few 

YOUNG” NGList i LADIES, above 16, who desire to LEARN GER 
_ Other Studies ¢ Seti if desired, and the advantages enjoyed 
eeable and musical family circle. Terms moderate.—Address, 
in ‘Eng ish or German, e. CHARLOTTE Mannuarpt, | ay Hol: 
—— Reference permitted to Mrs. Yavasseur, Knockholt, near Seven- 
= ah te and to Mrs. G. Sturge, Woodthorpe, Sydenham Hill, near 

don, 8. 


USSIAN TAUGHT, and TRANSLATIONS 
MADE.—Apply to Russia, care pe Mr. Wilson, Bookseller, 93, 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


OYAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION.— The 

EXPERIMENTAL and NATURAL SCIENCES connected 

with the Besatnetions et oe above Council can be studied—in Classes 

or Privately se ¢ BERNERS COLLEGE of CHE ree and 

EXPERI MENTAT.” sc BT ENCE. —Apply to Professor E. V. Garpwer, 
F.E.S. F.S.A., 44, Berners-street, W. 


CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, in Classical and 
Mathematical Honours, Editor of several Works, and a prac- 
tised Writer for the Press, who is well acquaiuted with ae. a 
man, and Italian, offers to TRANSLAT® from those 
Revise Manuscripts, or to do any sort of ~~ Work. corefeliy 
and well, on moderate terms.—Address free, to . M., Adams & 
Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AX EDITOR, of large Experience, acknowledged 
Ability and Energy, and thoroughly acquainted with every De- 
ment of a Newspaper Establishment, is OPEN to an ENGAGE- 
ENT. Age a. Senerens Dxxta, Mitehell & Co.’s, "Red Lion-court, 





01 
Queen square, London, W.C. 

















Fleet-street, E.C. 





PUBLISHERS.-PARTN ERSHIP WANTED 

in a  — or Well-Established Firm, by aGENTLEMAN with 
Practical Knowledge, Lite Ney eg “and Lay ay Name.— 
bey tb or r Sol jicitors may address Deira, Spencer House, Compton 





NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 
RIGHTS, &., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected 
vately, by Mr. Howes, Valuer of eaeneny Property, 

Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 


ONFORD HOUSE, EXETER. 
President—JOHN GEARE, Esq 
This Palatial Institution md the INSANE, vaitaated, in one of the 
most beautiful suburbs of Exeter, possessing all the advan of 
vate = OW OPENED, and offers every comfort to 
Patients.—For Terms apply to Dr. Lye, Wonford House, Exeter. 


REDERICK BENTLEY, Commission Pus- 

LISHER.—Letters to 48, Paternoster: -row. Authors about to 

Publish can have every information as to the best method to adopt to 
bring their productions well before the public. 


R SALE.—A STORY, in 14 Chapters, suitable 
for _ o Gone Fairly sensational. —Address in ag instance, by 
letter only, 8. » 20, Hanover-street, Regent-street, W. 


R SALE, New and Bound Volumes of the 
ATHEN ZUM for 1868 gna, 69, 88. each. phe SBP SOURRAL,, 
New, for 1869, 18s. PALL MALL BUDGET, Vol I. bound, 88. ; 
Vol. IL. 68., or offers to A.Z., careof W. H. Smith & Sons, Kailway 
Station, Pimlico B., S.W. 


ULL and EAST YORKSHIRE.—BOOKS and 
eRecre, printed in, or} relating to, this poten, may be re- 
ported to W. C. Boutres, F.S.A., 6, Park-row, Hull. 


TUDIO TO LET, for a Year or Six Months, from 


end of March. Furnished, Lar e, Light, Quiet, Central.—Apply 
in Afternoon to 54, Wigmore-street, 


4] ST. JAMES’S-STREET (York CHamMBERs), at 
9 the Corner of PICCADILLY.—RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, 
with first-class Attendance. There are TU LUT, at the present time, 
several SBI'S of CHAMBERS, varying in character and price. Also, 
one or two Single Rooms,—Inquire of the Liouss Srswarp upon the 


pri- 
rty, and Valuer ind 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SIX HUNDRED RECENT BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MAROH. 
New Edition Now Ready!—Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
ONE THOUSAND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MARCH. 
New Edition Now Ready.—Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


IN CONNENION WITH MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books at 
the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. 

THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained, with the least possible 
delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Cross-street, Manchester; and (by order) from all Booksellers in con- 
nexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Luarep), 
NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Sales by Auction 
The very Select Library of D. ROBERTS, Esq., who is leaving 


his Town Residence. 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
1 respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AU Bae at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TUESDAY 3 
March 7, at 1 o’clock SERTS Ee the very Select and Valuable LIBRARY 
of D ANIEL ROB ‘* | Dugdale’s Monasticon 
Anglicanum, edited by Caley, Bandinel, and Ellis, 8 vols. large paper, 
moroceo extra—Thuani Historia sui Temporis, 7 vols. large paper, 
morocco extra, by Clarke and Bedford—Laborde. Voyage de l’Arabie 
Petrée, vellum pa r—Strutt's Dress and Habits of the English, 2 vols. 
coloured plates—Turner’s Views in England and Wales, 2 vols. —Wil- 
liams’s Views in Greece, largest paper—Ben Jonson's Works, by Gifford, 
9 vols. large paper—Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, by Dallaway, 
India proofs, 5 vols.—Alison’s History of Europe, 23 vols.—Dryden’s 
Ww orks, by Sir W. Scott, 18 vols.—Swift’s Works, by Sir W. Scott, 19 
vols.— Hume and Smollet+’s History of England, 13 vols., Oxford 
Classics Edition, large paper, with the Portraits, India proofs, ‘morocco 
extra, by Hayday—La Fontaine, Contes, 2 vols.—Edition des Fermiers 
Généraux, morocco, by De Rome—Buffon, (Eavres, 40 vols.— Dodsley’s 
Annual Register, 111 vols., fine set in morocco, &c. The whole formed 
with much taste, in the choicest condition, and in morocco bindings, 
by Clarke & Bedford, Herring, Mackenzie, and Riviere. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


The Collection of Pictures of the late ROBERT NASMYTH, Esq., 


of Edinburgh. 
~ r y 
a ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUC pe. at 

their Great Rooms, - street, St. James’s-square, on SATU AY 

é yy order of the Executors), the valuable ¢ ‘ollection ° 
ANCIENT Ae MODERN PICTURES, formed many years since by 
ROBERT NASMYTH, Esq., then Yeceived from his late Resi- 
dence, Charlotte-square, Edinburgh ; comprising capital Works of the 
Italian, Flemish, Dutch, French, and English Schools, all in a very 
genuine and pure state, including a Féte Champétre by Watteau, 
from Roscoe’s Collection—a Dutch Chiteau by Vander Heyden, with 
Figures by A. Van de Velde—a sanaseape by Wynants, with Figures 
by A. Van de V elde—a Dutch Fair, by C. Dusart—Portrait of V — 
Werff, by himself—Interior, by P. de Bloot—a Coast Scene, by A 
Pynacker—Dead Birds, by Van Aelst—choice Examples of De Heusch, 
Maes, Neefs, Grillier, Von Goyen, Ostade, Lievens, Fra Bartolommeo, 
and Vasari; also the celebrated Portrait of Sir Walter Scott in his 
Study at Abbotsford. by Sir A. Allan ; three other Works of the same 
Artist, and five beautiful Works of A. Nasmyt 

fay be viewed two days preceding, aie Cats alogues had. 











Modern Books, new, in cloth—Chromo-lithographs, Photographs, 


de, &e. 

er HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
heir Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane = street end), on 
THURSDAY, March 9, and’ Following Day, at 1 o'clock, Several 
Thousand Volumes of MODERN BOOKS, mostly new, in cloth ; com- 
— 1,100 Southwood Smith’s Philosophy of Health, 8vo.—193 Sir 
ernard Burke's Royal Descents, royal 8vo.—650 vols. of Debrett’s 
Illustrated Peerages, &c., crown 8vo.—100 Great Fun Stories, coloured 
poe a Clement Scott’s Drawing-room Plays, crown 8vo.—400 
nfant's Delight, small 4to.—3,000 volumes of Murray & Son’s Standard 
Reprints of the Works of Hallam, Hume, Gibbon, and Adam Smith; 
the Diaries of Evelyn and Pepys; ontaigne’ 's and Locke’s Essays; 
Marvel’s Poems; Walpole’s Anecdotes, &c., in cloth—a collection of 
New Works from an Editor's Library. and Popular Juvenile and 

Instructive Books—Educational and Religious Publications, in grea’ 
variety. cy oe of Sixteen Thousand CH ROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, 
large Coloured PRIN nd ENGRAVINGS—about 1,500 Photographs 
pd mg and Continental Scenery—120 boxes of Coloured Prints on 

cubes, &c. 





To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording to athe ony 3 required. All the best New Books, English, 
ch, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
ped of New Publications, gratis an ree. —*,* A Clearance 
wp of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced pow 
oa be had, free, on application. .— Boorn’s, Cuurtoy’s, Hope- 
son’s, and Saunpers & Ortey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


EGG’S ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE of STANDARD WORKS in various Depart- 

ments of Literature, sent free to all applicants.—Address London, 
13), Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


N ATU RAL HISTORY. —Just published, 


CATALOGUE of VALUABLE BOOKS on 
NATURAL HISTORY and SCIENCE. Free by post. 
W. Wes ev, 25, Essex-street, Strand. 











O BOOK-BUYERS.—F. MAYHEW will send 

t free, on application, his CATALOGUES, Nos. I. to IV. 

(No. vin the press), Of Miscellaneous, Curious, and Useful Books.— 
F. MAY HEW. 19, Goswell-terrace, Goswell-road, E.C. 





post: -OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY, 1870. 
—Used Copies of this important Work of Referenee, published at 
368., offered at 128. ; or Copie: Apply 
direct.—S. & T. GILBER 


s nearly as good as new for 14s. 
, 4, Copthall- Salidinge, London, E.C. 


Scientific and Miscellaneous Articles. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, CRIN Ee on FRI- 
DAY, March 10, a on past 12 precisely, GALVANIC and ELEC- 
TRICAL APPA JS—Cameras and homer and other Photo- 
graphic apr 2 aay ea ae Objects for ditto—Telescopes, 
and a variety of Miscellaneous Artic 
May be viewed on the morning of ‘Sale, and Cats alogues h had. 


V 7aluable Collection of Books. 


N _—~y PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
4 -. ‘TION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
vy EDNESDAY. March 8, and Following Days, a COLL ECTION of 
VALUABLE BOOKS, including some Works in the Arabic and Orien- 
tal Languages, from the Library of the late Isaac Ben Haim Pinto, 
Esq., Assistant in the Library of the British Museum, and the Collec- 
tion of the late Julian Hibbert, Esq.; comprising Rare Books and 
Tracts relating to America and the Indians of New England—the 
Charters, Acts, and Laws of North and South Carolina, Connecticut, 
Caribby Islands, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Haven, Virginia, &e. 
—the Manuscript Note and Letter Books of James Abercrombie, agent 
for North Carolina in the last century—a Series of Works illustrated 
by T. and J. wick, including various editions of the Birds and 
uadrupeds, on large and small paper—English Topography—Collec- 
tions for a History of Staffordshire—Historical and Literary Miscel- 
lanies, both MS. and printed—50 copies of Palmer's History of St. 
Pancras, small paper, and 18 on large paper—Caricatures on the Politi- 
cal and Social Habits of the French—Squibs on Louis Philippe, &c.— 
Illuminated Hore, in beautifully chased silver covers—Scientific Books, 
Architecture, Natural History, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, and Che- 
mistry— Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews completed to 1871—dwarf 
Rocking and Easy Chairs, an Oriental Robe, and Miscel- 








HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 
—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d.; or Private Instrue 
tion om, ersonally or by post, for ll. 1s., the Complete Course of 
Schools, Colleges, aud Public Institutions attended. 
London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, should 
end our days.—Pamphlet on Use of the Portable Turkish Bath, 
for curing Diseases, four stamps, by C. HUNTER, of Calcutta. Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Lumbago, Sluggish Liver, &c. cured by HUNTER’S 
newly- invented PORTABLE TURKISH, VAPOUR, and HOT-AIR 
BATHS. Price, with flannel cloak, 214.—Sole Agent, T. HAWKS- 
LEY, 4, Bienheim-street, Bond-street, W.— Vide Leader in Daily Tele- 
graph, Feb. 7, 1870. 


R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE has recently 
e patronized the PATENT READING EASEL, for holding the 
Book, Lamp, and Meals in any position over an Easy Chair, Bed, or 
Invaluable to Invalids, Students, and Aged Persons. Admir- 
ably ‘adapted for India. A most useful and elegant Gift.—Prices 208. 
and 50s. Drawings free. 
J. Carter, 55, Mortimer-street, W. 


DEBENTURES AT 5, 55 AND 6 PER CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED 

The DIRECTORS are prepared to issue New DEBENTURES, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for One Year at 5 per cent.; for Three 
Years at 54 per cent.; and for Five Years at 6 per cent. per annum ; 
also for aad periods, on terms to be secetatned at the Office of the 
Compan a tc 
P meraton Buildings, Old Broad-street, Ane 


may WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? An 

immediate Answer to the Inquiry, and a SPECIMEN- 

BOOK of TY PES, with Information for Authors, may be obtained, on 
application to R. Barrett & Sons, 13, Mark-lane, London. 

















laneous Effects. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two stamps. 





Works of Art, Oriental China, Vases and other Ornaments, dc. 


ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
THURS yAY, March 16, an ASSEMBLAGE of WORKS of ART and 
DECORATION, including a Consignment of valuable Oriental China 
Vases—bronze Incense-Burners, Vases, and other ornamental articles, 
from Japan—useful Modern Furniture, &c. Also Jewellery, Diamond 
Rings, Watches, Chains, Lockets, Pins, &c.—Philosophical Instru- 
ments, Coils, Batteries, Microscopes and vee, Telescopes, Opera- 
glasses, Barometers, and Miscellaneous Effects 





Music and Instruments.—March Sale. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

y AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C 
MONDAY, March 20, a Large COLLECTION of MISCELLAN EUS 
MUSIC in all Classes—Full Scores of Standard Oratorios, Operas, 
Instrumental fo Music, sheet Music. Also valuable Piano- 
fortes, Harmoniums, and Harps by the most eminent makers— Violins 
and Violoncellos, including some splendid examples by Stradinarius, 

Arnati, and Guarnerius— Wind Instruments, &c. 
*,* Instruments can be received for this Sale until the 10th. 





Important Sale of Musical Copyrights. 


ESGRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
MONDAY, March 27, and several Following Days (Sundays excepted), 
the Entire, Extensive, and Important STOCK of MUSICAL CUPY.- 
RIGHTS and ENGRAVED PLATES of Messrs. CRAMER ry co., 
Publishers, of 201, Regent-street, comprising the well-known Operas of 
Balfe, Barnett, Benedict Macfarren, Wallace, and others; the com- 
plete series of Classical Works of Beethoven and Mozart, "edited by 
Moschelles and Lindsay Sloper; a large assortment of Modern Songs 
and Pianoforte Music, by the most eminent Writers of the day. 
Catalogues are in the press, 








Theological, Classical, and Miscellaneous Books, 


ere PUTTOCK & SIMPSON will SELL 
| AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 

Ww EDNESDAY, March 22, and Following’ Days, a COLL ECTiO ON o 
THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL and MISCELLAN EOUS BOOKS, 
including the LIBRARY of the Rev. JOSEPH HOYLE, M.A, late of 
Staindrop, Darlington. , Ce atalogues are preps uring. @ 


Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings, 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C,, 
MONDAY, April 3, a large Collection of OLD and MODERN ix 
GRAV INGS, Cc hromo- -lithographs (mounted and unmounted), Water. 
colour Drawings (framed and in portfolio), Valuable PAINTINGS by 
the most esteemed Masters of English and Foreign Schools—Artists’ 

Materials, &c. 





Theatrical and Miscellaneous Collections of a well-known 


Collector. 
Mr ac PUTTICK & SIMESON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, Leicester-square, W.C, 


ARLY in APRIL, the THEATRIC An oe ‘MISCE ELLANEOUS 
bor LECTION of a well-known Collector, comprising Books, Tracts, 
and other matters illustrative of various Places of Amusement, 
Theatres, and Gardens in the Metropolis—Topography of Old Londop 
—valuable Prints and Portraits, 

Catalogues | are preparing. 





$$$ ————————___. 
The Valuable and very Choice Library 7» late Sir JOHN 
SIMEON, Bart., M.F 
MESSRS. 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
h\2_ of Literary Property and Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will 
SELL by AUC TION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, March 1, and Eight Following Days, a¢ 
1lo’clock procter, the Valuable and very Choice LIBRARY of the late 
Sir JOHN SIMEON » Bart., M.P., comprising extremely rare Romances 
of Chivalry, in V erse and Prose—Early Italian and French Literature 
—Belles Lettres—Facetie#—Chap ks, in Verse and Prose—Garlands 
and Ballads— Early French Tracts and curious Reprints— Fine Books 
in Bibliographical, Classical, Antiquarian, and Historical Literature, 
in English and other Languages—Set of the Roxburghe Club Publi: 
cations, and Books of other Learned Societies, in beautiful French 
morocco and other bindings, by the best Artists, and in the choicest 
condition. 

May be viewed two days prior. 
on receipt of six stamps. 


Catalogues may be had; if by post, 





Collection of Greek, Roman, and English Coins, the Property of 
a Clergyman, and a Selection from the Cabinet ‘of an Amateur, 


MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
\ of Literary Property and Works illustrative - the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by AUCTI 40.8 at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W. C.. on SATU RDAY, March 11, a COLLECTION of COINS, 
formed by a ¢ lergy man in the Country; comprising Greek, Roman and 
English, in the different Metals, and a Selection from the Cabinet of an 
Amateur—Cabinets, &ec. 
On view two days prior. Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








The First Portion of the very Valuable and Extensive Stock of 
Rare, Curious, and Important Books and Manuscripts of the 
late Mr. JOSEPH LILLY, the Eminent Bookseller.—Ten Days 
Sale. 

MESSRS. 


Seer titeney WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 

f ee ary Be gmt and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, wil 

ON, a se Sew, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 

¥, March 15, and Nine Following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the t its PORTION of the Entire, very Valuable 
and Extensive STOCK of Rare, Curious, and Important BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS of the late Mr. JOSEPH LILLY, the Eminent 
Book- Ls comprising extremely rare Bibles and Testaments—ear| 
Liturgies and Liturgical Works— Writings of the most celebra 
English and Foreign Divines—splendid Books of Prints, including 

many extensively illustrated with rare portraits, views, and other 
engravings — Black-letter Chronicles and Historical Works —scaree 
Voyages and Travels—English and Foreign Topography, inchading 
the principal County Histories—Romances of Chivalry—Writi at 
the Principal Dramatists, including the First Four editions of S 
speare’s P' ays — early English Poetry, cometens several ‘unique— 
Works of the principal French and Italian Writers—splendidly Illu- 
minated Hore and other Manuscripts—Genealogical and Heraldic 
Publications— Dictionaries and Grammars— Greek and Latin Classics, 
many on large paper— Bibliographical Works—numerous Privately- 
printed Publications, including those issued by the Roxburghe and 
other Clubs—Drolleries, Jest Books, and the Principal Works in al 
classes of Literature, English and Foreign, chiefly in splendid bindings 
by the most celebrated binders. 

Catalogues may be had on receipt of twenty-four stamps. 
May be viewed two days prior. 











A very choice Collection of Greek Coins, in excellent preservation. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 


of wkter P roperty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, St 
W.C., ja tau RSDAY, March 16, and Two Followin Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, a very choice Collection of GREEK COLNS, in excellent 
preservation, a large number of which are believed to be unique, & 
nearly so; also, a small quantity of ANCIENT JEWELLERY, and 
fome ‘GREEK GLASS, the property of PERICLES EXEREUNETES, 

Mi: ay be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 





Collection of Engravings and some Miscelluneous Articles of the 
late Mr. JOSEPH LILLY, the eminent Bookseller. 
MESSRS. 


eS - , WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 

7 Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by AU CTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 27, the ‘COLLECTION of 
ENGRAV INGS aaa some MISCELLANEO! S ARTICLES of the 
late Mr. JOSEPH L the eminent Bookseller of New-street and 
Garrick-street ; bodes 5 British Portraits by Faithorne, Pass, an 
other Artists—Illustrations to Dibdin’s Works—Walton and Cotton's 
Angler, &c. The Miscellaneous Articles include a Double-Barrelled 
Gun by Manton—a capital Violin, 

On view two days prior. Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








Now ready, cloth gilt, price 45s. free by post, 


SHIFTS and EXPEDIENTS of CAMP LIFE, 
\ TRAVEL, and EXPLORATION. By W. B. LORD, Royal 
Artillery, and T, BAINES, F.R.G.S._ The Work is written expressly 
for the use of Military and Naval Officers, Missionaries, Travellers 
and any who may be obliged to a it” in Foreign and Savage 
Countries. The work is 

Part XVII. with Index, price 2s. od may be had, post free, fot 


32 stamps. £ 
London: Horace Cox, 346, Strand, W.C. 
N.B. Post-office Orders to be made payable to Horace Cox, 
set House. 
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ASSELL'S MAGAZINE 
C For MARCH. 
Now ready, Part XVI., price 6d., containing :— 
CHECKMATE. By J.S. Le Fanu, Author of ‘ Uncle Silas,’ &c. With 
Four Illustrations by Towneley Green. 
FRANK SINCLAIR'S WIFE. By the Author of ‘George Geith.’ 
Inustrated by F. J. Slinger 
ABOARD a GOLD SHIP. Tilustrated. 
COLD COMFORT. 
WIFE and HUSBAND. A Poem. By W. C. Bennett. 
FEEDINGthe MONSTER. By J. Ewing Ritchie. Chaps. IIT. and IV. 
MY VALENTINE. A Poem. Illustrated by M. E. Edwards. 
LOVE MANUFACTURED. 
LUCKY PLANTS. By James Britten, F.L.S. 
NOTES. 
AT THE SPRING. A Poem. By W. C. Bennett. Illustrated by 
M. BE. Edwards. 


A TRIUMPHAL CAR. 

FEBRUARY. A Poem. By Astley H. Baldwin. 

TWO SONGS for a LOVER. Illustrated by M. E. Edwards. 
OUT of the DUST-HEAP. 


The WEDDING GREETING. a for Two Trebles and a Bass. By 
the Rev. Thomas Helmore, M.A 





*,* The next Part of ‘CASSELL’S MAGAZINE’ will contain the 
opening Chapters of Mr. CHARLES READE’S NEW STORY, enti- 
tled ‘A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION.’ 

Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Ludgate-hill, E.C., and Broadway, New York. 


ves 





Price One Shilling, 


GENTLEMAN’S 
for MARCH. 


Contents. 
Life Recluse. By the Author of ‘ Festus. 
The Fall of Paris. A a he the an Occupation of Ver- 
By a British Res 
op. A Sporting Sketch. on en uw 
Duck-Shooting and Retrievers. By “ Mos: 
Thoupnts & for trad and To-Morrow. ‘By R. il. Horne, Author 
‘oO 
Manners Makyth Man. 
Rooted Sorrows. By J. Crichton Browne, M.D. rs = S.E. 
Malvina. By H. Sutherland Edwards. (Conclu 
Within and Without. A Series of Mosaics ay the City. By 
D. Morier Evans. III. ‘Change; Past and Present. 
10. Table Talk. 


MAGAZINE, 


Perr FEY PF 





London : W. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 
This day is published, price 6d. 
ACADEMY, 


T HE No, XIX, 
Containing: 


1. SATIRICAL PRINTS in the BRITISH MUSEUM. By W. M. 
Rossetti. 


@ SALTYKOFF’S ‘ HISTORY ofa TOWN.’ By Ivan Tourguéneff. 

3. CHRISTIAN ART at NAPLES. By C. I. Hemans. 

4. DIDO and ZNEAS: a Cantata, by Purcell. By John Hullah. 

5. WALLACE on NATURAL SELECTION—II. By Anton Dohrn. 

6. STUBBS’S SELECT CHARTERS. By Professor Reinhold Pauli. 

’. NIZAMI, the PERSIAN POET. By Professor Cowell. 

8, EUROPHILE: a Modern Greek Tragedy. By W. Wagner. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 

and 20, South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 





This day, price 20s. with Eight Engravings, 
Vou. XXVI. Part I. of the 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE 


RoevaL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 
Contents. 
I. On Reciprocal Figures, Frames, and Diagrams of Forces. ~ 
J. Clerk Maxwell, F.R.SS. L. & 
II, On Scientific Method in the “Interpretation of Popular M 
bn Special reference to Greek Mythology. By Prot wool 
ackie. 
III. On the Extension of Brouncker’s Method to ny Comparison of 
several Magnitudes. By Edward Sang, 
IV. On Green’s and other Allied Theorems. By Vs rofessor Tait. 
y. On the Heat Serenees in the Combination of Acids and Bases. 
Sescnd Memoir. Thomas Andrews, M.D., F. = S., Hon. 
Vice- Prodaent of Queen’s College, Belfas 
VI. The « Genetic Succession of Zooids in the Hydroida. By ‘Professor 


VII. 


< 


man. 

Influence of the V: ogee Laon the Vascular § ~ po By William 
Rutherford, ag F.R.S.E., Professor of Physiology, King’s 
College, Londor 

On the Old River ‘Terraces of the Earn and Teith, viewed in con- 
nexion with certain Foams < of the Antiquity of Man. By the 
Rev. Thomas Brown, F. 

1X. On Spectra formed by the pee of Pelariaet L Light uae 
Refracting Crystals. By Francis Deas, M 

aces. to the above Paper. By J. there ak LL.D., 
R 


VIII. 


xX. On: ihe Oxidation of Products of Picoline. By James Dewar, 
F.R.S.E., Chemical Demonstrator in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and Lecturer on Chemistry at the Edinburgh Veteri- 


Co! 
An "Recvaek oF of the Great whe beg lope any i 
Stranded at loner. = rt I. The Soft Part: 
Turner, M.B. (Lond.), e. anatomy in the ‘Unirenity 
of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: R. Grant & Son. London: Williams & Norgate. 


ROGRESS at WELLS and SALISBURY.—See 

THE BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d., or by post 44d. It also 

includes View and Plan of St. Patrick's Church, Dungannon—A Fight 

on Standing Orders—OUn Ornamentation—Smithfield Fountain Com- 

oe Wood W orking. by Machinery—A Workman on Workmen’s 
ducation ; = other Papers. 

, York-street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


x 











Second Edition, price 2s. 6d., or by post 28. Sd. cloth, gilt edges, 


Ww Hos WHO for 1871? Containing the List of 
Members of the House of Commons, a , and Judges 
of the United Kingdom, English and Forei, ors, Officers of 
the Army and ory, &c., and an Obituary for 170. 
4. Baily & Co., Cornhill, E. 


Now ready, small feap. 8vo. price 1s. 


CHOES of HOLY THOUGHTS, arranged as 
Private Meditations before a First Communion. 
London: EB. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson & 
awson. Liverpool : H. Young, 12, South Castle-street. 


Just published, price 28. 6d. 


EN RHYDDING: its Amenities, Hygiene, and 
Therapeutics. is - 

“I consider this book the best ever written about Ben Rhydding.” 
consider 8 DOO: e best ever Drom, Clad. 


London: S. G. Dennant, 34, Southampton-street, Strand. 











Now ready, Two Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. 


HE MYSTERY of LIFE: Facts and Arguments 


oapinss the Eeretent Doctrine of Vitality, in Reply to Dr. Gaut. 
By Dr. pyr BEAL 
A. Churchill, New Burlington-street, London. 


Seventh Thousand, cloth, 21s. 70 Plates, 4 Coloured, 
How TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. 
Much enlarged by Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R 
This a <ee a — i of many he of een manipulation, and 
Harrison, Pall i Mant. 
8vo. cloth, with Plates, price 7s. 6d. 


HE DECREE of CANOPUS, in Hieroglyphics 
and Greek, with Translations, and an lanation of the Hiero- 
glyphical Characters. By SAMUEL SHARP 


J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


cous WILLIAM and DAME EUROPA’S 
aga. Yap rome written and set to Music by 
CLANION, . — London: Simp kin, Mar- 
hall & Co. Bristol R. 7 at hy = el blisher ; and all sellers. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
Now ready, New Edition, revised and enlarged, post 8vo. 5s. 


IFE in the LIGHT of GOD’S WORD. 
4 SERMONS by WILLIAM THOMSON, D.D., Lord Archbishop 


of York 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, 


= CUMULATIVE METHOD of VOTING: 


Operation, and Effects,as Exhibited in the late 
School’ Board nd Electious Price Sixpence. : 
Published for the National Education League. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & re | Stevens ¢ Sons, Chancery-lane. 
d ay. 


Bir 


























Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


Ts OLDEST GOSPEL. Passages from the 
First Canonical Gospel, supposed to form the 
Cope wees by Matthew the Apostle ; translated 1 into 
uction. 
Williams & No! 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
d 20, South Frederick street, Edinburgh. sis 


nal Hebre 
ingiish, with 





This day, price 6d. 


E DREAM of KING WILLIAM of PRUSSIA 
and what Count BISMARCK said concerning it. By the SHADE 


of JUNIUS. 
London: Pkert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. Plymouth: J. Lati- 


mer, Hi 





This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


IVIL SERVICE and COMMERCIAL ARITH- 
METICAL ee PAPERS (with ANSWERS). 
By LAURENCE J. RYAN, 
Head Masten, Kilkenny Model Schools. 
Dublin : McGlashan & Gill, 50, Upper Sackville-street. 
London: Whittaker & Co. ; Simp in, Marshall & Co. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 








1. The PREACHER’S LANTERN, for 


ARCH, price 6d., contains—Rev. Emilius Bayley, B.D., ‘On 
tae Nicene. Creed ’—Rev. E. Paxton Hood ‘On Frederick Wil- 
liam Faber ’— Eugene Bersier ‘ On Fatalism or Freedom ’—‘ The 
Religious Use of the Imagination’—* Modern Criticism applied 
to Difficult Texts '—and other Articles. January to March, 
post free for 18 stamps. 


2. CHSAR.—A COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
of CHSAR’S GALLIC WAR. With an Appendix of — 
and Hints on Translation. By ‘ALBERT ¢ OREAK, M.A. 28. 61. 
We think very well of the book, and can ienti d 
it to all who are engaged in teaching the roltinents of rom Ay ” 
Educational Times. 











3. The INTERIOR of the EARTH. By 


H. P. MALET. 4s. 6d. This Work brings Seeman New Argu- 
ments to prove that the Mechanical Theory of Volcanic and 
Igneous Action in the an Error, and that the local 
Chemical System is True. 





APPROPRIATE FOR LENT. 


. PIETAS PRIVATA: Prayers and Medi- 


tations, chiefly from the Writings < Hannah More. — 
Thousand. Price 1s. cloth ; roan gilt, 1s. 6d.; morocco, 38. 


. The MYSTERY of SUFFERING, and 


other Discourses. By E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. New Edi- 
tion. 3s. 6d. 


ns 


oa 





THE LATE DEAN ALFORD’S LAST WORK. 


6. TRUTH and TRUST: Lessons of the 


War. Second Edition, handsomely bound, gs. 
By the same Author. New Editions. 
. The STATE of the BLESSED DEAD. 


Seventh Thousand. 1s. 6d 


The COMING at the BRIDEGROOM. 


Fourth Thousand. 1s. 


9. ANTIDOTE to “The GATES AJAR.” 


By J.8. W. New and enlarged Edition. Price 1s. cloth. 


10. ECCLESIA : Church Problems considered 
in a Series of Essays. By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by 
H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D. Cheap issue, 8vo. 78. 6d. 


HUMAN POWER in the DIVINE LIFE; 
or, the Active Powers of the Mind in Relation to Religion. By 
the Rev. NICHOLAS BISHOP, M.A. Crown 8vo. 68. 


os 











11, 








London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price Sixp 
LIAM and LOUIS; $ oF, How the ‘Fi 
at Dame Europa’s School’ began, was carried on, and is 


London : Game & Fe 
Dublin: J. M. O'Toole & 


LLUSTRATED SOUVENIR of the WAR of 
French and German tn afhnree Views. by Willian Simpeon trea by 
Ma of France. oval ito. clo cloth elegant, ‘price One Gunes, 


aclare ueen. 
Publishers, or Walbrook, emn satan 





son, Ave ote: lane. 
m; and all Booksellers. 











Just published, 


ENERAL OUTLINE of the ORGANIZATION 

of the ANIMAL Krnepon. 428 MANUAL of COMPARATIVE 

guascey. By Professor TH S RYMER JONES, F.R.S., &c. 
urth Edition. Illustrated bys or Woodeuts 8vo. cloth, 1. Lis. 6d. 


NV ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS FIGURED and 
DESCRIBED. By JOHN H. MARTIN, Hon. Sec. to the Maid- 
Gem er Mid-Kent Natural History Society. 8vo. cloth, 194 Illustra- 
ions, 148. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





IMMEDIATELY. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


I N T A G L I 0 iS) 
SONNETS. 
BY 
JOHN PAYNE, 
Author of ‘ The Masque of Shadows, and other Poems.” 
B. M. Pickering, 196, Piccadilly. 


TRUBNER & CO0.’S 
New Publications and Works in the Press. 


—@~— 


Now ready, 
The THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of 
§. A. Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Price 36s. 
*,* Copies of Vols. I. and II. can still be had. 








Just published, Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 512, cloth, 188. 


The Ramayan of Valmiki. Translated into 
English Verse. By RALPH T. H. GRITVITH, M.A., Principa 
of the Benares College. Vols. I. and II. price 36s. 





Just published, Vol. IIT. 8ro. pp. xii—628, cloth, 249. 


The History of India as told by its own 
Historians. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late ae 
Hi. M. Ellict, K.C.B., &., by Professor JOHN DOWSON, M.R.A.S 
Staff College, Sandhurst. 


Vols. I. and Il. may be had, price 188. each. 





8vo. pp. Xvi—612, with 13 Maps, cloth, 288. 


The Ancient Geography of India. I. The 
Buddhist Period. Including the C: ompaiens of Alexander, and the 
Travels of Chinese Pilgrims. By ALEXANDER CUNNING- 

HAM, Major-General, Royal } Engineers (Bengal Retired). 





In 2 vols. demy 8yvo. pp. 1,296, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 
price 11. 188. 


The History of Paraguay; with Notes of Per- 


sonal Observations, and Reminiscences of Diplomacy under Diffi- 


culties. By CHARLES A. WASHINGTON, Commissioner and 
aa esident of the United States at Asuncion from 1861 to 
1868. 








Crown 8vo. pp. 64, cloth, 28. 


Europe of the Near Future. With Three 


Letters on the Franco-German War. By Emeritus Professor 
FRANCIS Y ‘NEWMA N. 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Letters on the War. By Mommsen, Srravss, 
MAX MULLER, and CARLYLE. 


Crown 8yo. pp. 122, cloth, 28. 6d. 


Constitutional Monarchy in France. By 
ERNEST RENAN, Member of the Institute. Translated from 
the Second French Edition. 





12mo. sewed, price 6d. 
The Eagles and the Cocks; or, How the most 


fearful War was ——— about, and How Everythin rope 
to the satisfaction of Everybody. By SEINEIRAET STUDIO. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. with ho Rateatiene and Maps, pp. 644, 
1 


Scientific Results of a Journey in Brazil. 
By LOUIS AGASSIZ and his ote | Companions. GEO 
LOGY and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of BRAZIL, By C. F. 
HART, Professor of Geology in Cornell University. 


8vo. pp. x—322, cloth, 12s. 


The English Governess at the Siamese Court; 

being Recollections of Six Years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. 

By ANNA HARRIETTE CEONOWENS With Illustrations 
from Photographs presented to the Author by the King of Siam. 








London: TRUBNER & CO. 8 and 60, Paternoster-row. 
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Published every Fortnight, 
HE ROYAL EDITION of OPERAS, 


with New English Adaptations, and the Italian Versions as 
Price 28. 


sung at the Royal Italian Opera. 6d. each in paper, or 4s. 
cloth gilt edges. Now ready :— 
FAUST. FRA DIAVOLO. 
IL TROVATORE. SONNAMBULA. 
MARTHA. IL PAT Dene. 
DON JUAN. DELLO. 


NORMA. 


“The best cheap edition in the market.”—Observer. 
London: Boosey & Co. and all Musicsellers. 





Price Threepence, 
A EMOIRS of a MARTYR. By His Cuisr 


MOURNER: a Satire. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. | 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
Contents. 


ITALY and the REPUBLIC. By Joseph Mazzini. 

DE QUINCEY. By Leslie Stephen. 

FROM PORTSMOUTH to ORAN. By Professor Tyndall. 

OLD CRITICISMS on OLP PLAYS and OLD PLAYERS. (Con- 
clusion). By the Hon. R. Lytton. 

The NATURE and ORIGIN of the MORAL IDEAS. By Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart. 

DO MILITARY INVENTIONS PROMOTE PEACE? By Lionel A. 
Tollemache. 

ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of *‘ Aunt Margaret's Trouble.’ 

CRITICAL NOTICES :—Mr. Bain’s ‘ Logic,’ by James Sully—Some 
Books of the Month, by Sheldon Amos. 





MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 

In compliance with urgent applications from large classes of readers 
interested in MR. CARLYLE'’S Writings, to whom the existing 
Editions are not accessible because of their price, the Publishers have 
obtained MR. CARLYLE’S consent to the issue of a CHEAP 
EDITION, printed from the Library Volumes which have received 
his latest revision, and which will appear in 


MONTHLY TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES, 
Small crown 8yo. 


The Volumes will be handsomely printed in clear type, with good 
paper and binding, and issued in the following order :— 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 1 vol. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 
HERO-WORSHIP. 1 vol. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 1 vol. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


[Next week. 
5 vols. 


7 vols. 


To be published in Six Monthly Parts, price 12s. each, the First Part 
ready This Day, 


The KERAMIC GALLERY; comprising 


Six Hundred Illustrations of Rare, Curious, and Choice Examples 
of Pottery and Porcelain, from the Earliest Times to the Present, 
selected by the Author from the British Museum, the South Ken- 
sington Museum, the Geological useum, and various Private 
Collections. With Historical Notices and Descriptions. By WIL- 
LIAM CHAFFERS. 





Mr. Buchanan’s Work on the Hebrides. 
This day, 2 vols. 


The LAND of LORNE; including the 
Cruise of the “Tern” to the Outer Hebrides. By ROBERT 


BUCHANAN. Dedicated, by express permission, to H.R.H. the 
Princess Louise. 


ANIMAL PLAGUES: their History, 
Nature and Prevention. By G. FLEMING, R.E. F.R.G.S., Author 
of * Horse Shoes and Horse-Shoeing.” Demy 8vo. 15s. [Thts day. 





ENGLISH PREMIERS, from Sir ROBERT 
WALPOLE to SIR ROBERT PEEL. By J.C. EARLE. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 188. (This day. 


MADELINE;; with other Poems and Parables. 


By THOMAS GORDON HAKE, M.D. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
[This day. 


From the Academy, February 1, 1871. 

“ The structure of the rerse in * Madeline’ is even exceptionally grand 
and well combined....It appears to us, then, that Dr. Hake is, in rela- 
tion to his own time, as original a poet as one can well conceive pos- 
sible. He is uninfluenced by any styles or mannerisms of the day to so 
absolute a degree as to tempt ove to believe that the latest English 
singer he may have even heard of is Wordsworth; while in some 
respects his ideas and poiuts of view are newer than the newest in 
vogue; and the external affinity frequently traceable to elder poets 
only throws this essential independence into startling and, at times, 

most whimsical relief.” 


This day, 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ 


ANTEROS. By the Author of ‘Guy 


Living-tone.’” 3 vols. 


ST. MICHAEL'S PRIORY. 
MU 


DIE. 2 vole. 


By Mary 


(Ready. 


ASKAROS KAZGIS, the COPT: a Ro- 


mance of Modern Egypt. By EDWIN DE LEON, late U.S. Consul- 
1 's. 6d. [Ready. 








General jn Egypt. Crown &vo. 7s. 





Cuaruan & Hart, 193, Piccadilly. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for MARCH, 1871. No. DCLXV. Price 22. 6d. 
Contents. 
FAIR to SEE.—Part III. 
KING’S TRANSLATION of OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. 
FRANK MARSHALL.—Part II. 
MORE ROBA DI ROMA. CASTLE ST. ANGELO.—Part II. 
The BRITISH NAVY. 
A RETROSPECT of the WAR. 
The SICK ARMY and its DOCTORS. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, One Shilling, No. 135, 


NMHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
Fa ate With Illustrations by 8. L. Fildes and George Du 
‘ Contents. 


HERVE RIEL. By Robert Browning. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter 20. A Domestic Discussion. 
” 21. A Small Dinner-Party. 
» 22. A Confidential Talk. 
» 23. A Haphazard Viceroy. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION in INDIA. By W. T. Thornton. 
LADY ISABELLA.—Part I. 
DANIEL DEFOE. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE.—I. 
CHRISTIAN NAMES in ENGLAND and WALES. 
The ADVENTURES of HARRY RICHMOND. (With an Illus- 
ration. 
Chapter 97. The Time of Roses. 
+» «= 93. Ottilia. 
29. An Evening with Dr. Julius von Karsteg. 
bea 30. A Summer Storm, and Love. 
99 31. Princess Ottilia’s Letter. 
* 32. An Interview with Prince Ernest and a Meeting 
with Prince Otto. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


T HE A RT -d DRBNASL 

For MARCH (price 2s. 6d.), contains the following 

Line Engravings. 

I. The SPRING of LIFE, after H. Campotosto. 

II. The DAUGHTER of ZION, after J. F. Portaels. 
III. AGRICULTURE, from the Group by W. C. Marshall, R.A. 

Literary Contributions:—Indian Architecture: the Eastern Gate 
of the Sanchi Tope, Bhopal, Central India, illustrated; Peg-Tankards, 
illustrated; Stately Homes of England—Haddon Hall, illustrated ; 
A Genuine Artistic Race ;—Obituary: Sir George Hayter, K.S.L, 

. » A. G. H. ault, O. Weber, M. E. Ainmiiller, Miss L. 
Herford ;—Scarborough Museum, illustrated; Insect Life, illustrated ; 








HE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. Price 3g, 
Published on the Ist and 15thof each Month. Every Number 
contains an Original rait of, and a Biographical and Critica) 
Article on, a Distinguished Person. Reviews of all the New Books, 
with Specimen Illustrations—Notices of Magazines— Musical, Artistic, 
Dramatic, and Literary Gossip. 
** All Letters for the Editor, and Books for Review, to be sent to 
M . 7 yn Mayer. 25, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C, 
4 ac! umbers are always in print. Specimen copy, per post, 
London: Houlston & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.U. vane eth 
Booksellers’ and Railway Stations. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., Part XXXVI. of 


HE HERALD and GENEALOGIST. 
Edited by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A. 
Contents: Notices of Ancient Scotch Families; with Regard to Filii 
‘a : I. The Lords of Lorn; II. The Earls of Huntly—Pedigrees 
of Methwold, the Fairfaxes, Mainwaring, Graves, Meredith, ang 
Cooksey—Descents of the Peers of Great Britain and Ireland from 
Henry VIL., compiled by the late Lord Farnham—Memoir of Lord 
Farnham, and of his other Genealogical Works—Henry Thompson of 
Esholt, the Military Engineer—The Lordship of Balveny— Reviews of 
r n oe the 





: , bh 


Burke's Landed Gentry, Yorkshire A 1g Pp | 
soureel, deren Lapery nh ree henge ns me enPlcting Papworth’s 
rdinary—Biography of John Hodgson Hinde, -—Legal A: 
on the Designation Esquire. Notes and Queries. a 
Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 





One Shilling, _ 


HE DARK BLUE.—Now ready, the First 
Number of a New, High-class, Illustrated M: ine, i 
THE DARK BLUE. MARCH, 1871. ee ee ee 








Contents. 

The STORY of FRITHIOF the BOLD. Translated from the Ice. 
landic. By William Morris. 

TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By Compton Reade. Illus. 
trated by Miss Edwards. 

The INFLUENCE of the late PRINCE CONSORT on ART in 
COMMON LIFE. 

RECOLLECTIONS of AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. By Thomas 
Hughes, M.P. 


The SUN of MY SONGS. By Theo. Marrzials. 
LOST. A Romance. By John C. Freund. Illustrated by Wilfrid 
® 


Lawson. 
SHELLEY’S HEART. A Sonnet. By W. M. Rossetti. 
AN APOLOGY. By J. A. Begbie. 
TOM POULTON’S JOKE. By W. S. Gilbert. 
PRUSSIA and FRANCE. By an Old M.P. 
beat > * + —pae GAUTIER. By Andrew Lang, Fellow of Merton 
ollege. 

DRAMATIC ART REPRESENTATION. By W. Bodham Donne. 
TOWN TALK—OXFORD CHIT-CHAT—REVIEWS. 

London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet- 
ssseek: Oxford: George Shrimpton. Editor's Offices, 25, Bouverie- 
street. 





Notices of various Exhibitions, &c. 
And several other Articles relating to the Fine Arts. 
*,* The Volume for 1870 is now ready, price 31s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
London: Virtue & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 











HE APRIL NUMBER will contain a POEM, 
by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, entitled ‘The 
END ofa MONTH. 





This Day is Published, 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


HANDY BOOK 


THE 


FLOWER-GARDEN; 


BEING PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE PROPAGATION, CULTURE, AND ARRANGEMENT OF PLANTS IN 
FLOWER-GARDENS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


By DAVID THOMSON, 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., Drumlanrig, N.B. 


WittramM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now Ready, in One Volume, demy 8vo., 15s, 
DIARY OF THE BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS. 
REPRINTED FROM ‘THE DAILY NEWS,’ 
With SEVERAL NEW LETTERS and PREFACE. 


“The ‘ Diary of a Besieged Resident in Paris’ will certainly form one of the most remarkable records of a momentous 


episode in history.”—Spectator, Feb. 18. 


Hurst & Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlhorough-street. 
To be had of all Booksellers, and at all the Libraries. 





DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. 
SECOND EDITION, Now Ready, in demy 8vo. ComPpLETING THE WoRK, 


VOLS. 


lll. AND IV. OF HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 


**Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work.”—Times. 

‘This book is thoroughly interesting, well written and in- 
structive.” — Examiner. 

“These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll 
of English authors who have rendered their country a service, 
by his putting on record a truthful and brilliant account of 
that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity, Her 
Majesty's Tower, the annals of which, as related in these 
volumes, are by turns exciting and amusing, while they never 
fail to interest. Our ancient stronghold could have had no 
better historian than Mr. Dixon.”"—Post. 

“This intensely interesting work will become as popular as 
any book Mr. Dixon has written.” —Messenger, 

** By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious por- 
traitures of historical figures, his masterly powers of narrative 
and description, and the force and graceful ease of hig style, 
Mr. Dixon wiil keep his hold upon a multitude of readers.” 

Illustrated News. 

‘‘A work always eminently readable, often of fascinating 

interest,”"— Fcho. 





“These concluding volumes of ‘Her Majesty’s Tower 
abound in the richest materials for romantic personal history, 
and the author has made use of his advantages with a degree 
of success which might be expected from his previous efforts in 
the same direction.” —Observer. 

“Mr. Dixon has accomplished his task well. Few subjects 
of higher and more general interest than the Tower could have 
been found. Around the old pile clings all that is most roman- 
tic in our history. To have made himself the trusted and 
accepted historian of the Tower is a task on which a writer of 
highest reputation may well be proud. This Mr. Dixon has 
done. He has, moreover, adapted his work to all classes. To 
the historical student it presents the result of long and suceess- 
ful research in sources undiscovered till now; to the artist it 
gives the most glowing picture yet, perhaps, produced of the 
more exciting scenes of national history; to the general reader 
it offers fact with all the graces of fiction. Mr. Dixon’s book is 
admirable alike for the general view of history it presents and 
for the beauty and value of single pictures.” —Sunday Tizmes. 


Hurst & Brackett, Publishera, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
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NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR ELLIS. 


THE POEMS AND FRAGMENTS 


CATULLUS. 


Translated in the METRES of the ORIGINAL. 


By ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Professor of Latin in University College, London. 


Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 
DARWIN ON MAN. 


Now Ready, with Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. (uniform with ‘THE ORIGIN oF SPECIES’), 


THE DESCENT OF MAN, 
AND ON SELECTION IN RELATION TO SEX. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, F.RS., 
Author of ‘The Variation of Animals and Plants,’ &c. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE MANNERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE NOVELS AND NOVELISTS OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY; 


IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE MANNERS AND MORALS OF THE AGE. 


By WILLIAM FORSYTH, Q.C., 
Author of ‘ Life of Cicero,’ ‘Cases and Opinions on Constitutional Law,’ &c., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ANCIENT LAW.’ 
Nearly Ready, 8vo. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST 
AND WEST. 


SIX LECTURES DELIVERED AT OXFORD 


By HENRY SUMNER MAINE, 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, and formerly Law Member of the Supreme Government of Indi» 


OF 











Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORK BY MR. E. B. TYLOR. 
Just Ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE: 


RESEARCHES into the DEVELOPMENT of MYTHOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, 
RELIGION, ART, and CUSTOM. 


By E. B. TYLOR, 
Author of ‘ Mexico and the Mexicans.’ 








By the same Author, Second Edition, 8vo. 12s. 


RESEARCHES into the EARLY HISTORY of MANKIND, 


and the DEVELOPMENT OF CIVILIZATION. 
Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 


HERVE RIEL, 
MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM, 


In the ‘CORNHILL MAGAZINE’ for MARCH, 
Price One Shilling. 
Suitu, Evper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 








INSIDE METZ DURING THE SIEGE. 


THE FALL OF METZ. 


By G. T. ROBINSON, 
Special Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in Metz. 
Price 18s., with Map showing the French and German Positions. 
“His narrative is, in our view, the most important single contribution to the history of the campaign yet , eyo if we 
except the ex-Emperor’s late memoir. Indeed, we might possibly have dispensed with the latter the better of the two; for the 


weight of what comes from a merely neutral observer of such events as those that lately passed within Metz it is difficult to 
overrate.”—Saturday Review. 


London: Brapsury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 








ELWIN’S EDITION OF POPE. 


—~—— 


Now Reapy, 


With Portrait, Vols. I. and II. (to be continued 
alternate months), 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, 


THE WORKS 
ALEXANDER POPF. 


A New Edition. 
COLLECTED IN PART BY THE 
Late Right Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


With INTRODUCTIONS and NOTES 
By the Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN. 





*,.* The NEXT VOLUME, to be published on March 
31st, will contain VOL. I. of the CORRESPON- 


Ge 


“The first characteristics which must strike everyone who 
takes,in hand this volume is the pains and industry which have 
been laid out upon it. It is true Mr. Elwin has had twenty 
years at least to mature his work. But the result shows, not 
merely has he taken his time, but that he has brought to his 
work a spirit of thoroughness. Mr. Dilke’s articles in the 
Atheneum were very useful in this respect, and Mr. Elwin has 
not only availed himself of the results, but has adhered to his 
method. In 150 introductory pages he examines the circum- 
stances attending the publication of Pope’s correspondence. 
These circumstances were shrouded not by the mist of time, 
but by the complicated artifices of Pope himself in such 
a tangled web of mystery, as it must have taken long hours of 
patience to penetrate and unravel.”—Saturday Review. 


“Tf the admirers of Pope have had their patience sorely tried 
while waiting for this long-promised edition of his works, few 
of them but will confess that patience has its reward in a 
collection of the poet's writings which promises to leave little 
scope for the labours of future commentators or future editors. 
While Mr. Elwin has availed himself freely and judiciously of 
the labours of preceding editors, he has with great advantage 
to the students of Pope brought his own critical powers to bear 
as much upon their judgments as upon the poet’s writings, so 
that his comments on the commentators are far from the 
least instructive portion of the volume.”—Notes and Queries. 

“‘Mr. Elwin has determined to discharge his duties as editor 
in athorough and unflinching spirit. We have long been looking 
for the result of his labours, and the present instalment 
warrants a confident expectation that the edition when com- 
pleted, will be the one work to which the student will have to 
turn for a satisfactory knowledge of Pope. Mr. Elwin has 
armed himself for the enterprise by long and careful prepara- 
tion, and will we believe d in producing a really 
standard edition of Pope.”—Guardian. 

“ An important part of our duty is to make mention of the 
general completeness and excellence of the notes in this volume. 
Without giving way to the mania of annotation by which some 
editors have been afflicted, Mr. Elwin leaves no allusion 
unexplained, identifies almost every real character, and keeps 
the reader from missing the point of all the epigrams which 
Pope sprinkles over the surface of his poems. This is no slight 
service to such an author.”—Spectator. 

“Tt would be premature perhaps to judge decisively of Mr. 
Elwin’s editorial capacity from a single volume of an extensive 
publication ; but since in this preliminary volume, the mystery 
of the correspondence, which is by far the most difficult of all 
the Pope mysteries, is elaborately discussed, and, to our 
thinking, satisfactorily explained, we are justified in antici- 
pating that the work as it progresses will fulfil the promise of 
its opening pages.”—Athenceum. 

“One of the most valuable contributions to English literary 
history which has ever appeared. The materials were collected 
in the first instance by Mr. Croker, and the editor has had 
access to Lord Oxford's papers, preserved at Longleat, which 
throw much light on Pope's ch ter and uct. The Caryll 
papers have also been most useful ; and the services which Mr. 
Dilke rendered the editor, not only in reference to these papers, 
which he had so carefully annotated, but also by the advice and 
assistance which he afforded, are gratefully acknowledged.” 

John Bull. 

“We are glad to welcome this new edition of a great Eng- 
lish classic, which promises to do credit both to the editor and 
publisher. Mr. Elwin has been engaged upon the work for 
many years, and we know of no one better qualified to do 
justice to it than the former editor of the Quarterly Review.” 

Pall Mali Gazette. 








JoHN Morray, Albemarle-street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—————— 


IMMEDIATELY. 
SHUT UP IN PARIS. By Nathan Sheppard, 


a Resident in Paris during the Siege. Demy 8vo. 


HISTORY of the PRINCES DE CONDE 
in the SIXTEENTH and aay ENTEENTH CENTURIES. By 
H.R.H. the DUC D’'AUMALE. Translated under the sanction of 
His Royal Highness by ROBERT BROWN-BORTHWICK, 2 vols. 
8vo. with Portraits and Map. 


LADY SUSAN. By Jane Austen, Author 
of ‘Emma,’ ‘ Sense and Sensibility,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
*,* This new novel, by the accomplished author of ‘Pride and 
Prejudice,’ will be affixed to a New Edition of the Life of Miss Austen, 
to which additions have been made, 


THREE YEARS’ SLAVERY in PATA- 


GONIA. By M.GUINNARD. Crown 8vo. with Portrait. 


The BUILDERS of BABEL. By Dr. M‘Caus- 


LAND, Author of ‘Sermons in Stones,’ ‘ Adam and the Adamite,’” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 


The OUTBREAK of the GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. Related hye Peasant of Lorraine. By MM. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. Translated by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 


NOW READY. 
SELECTIONS from TWO TOURS to PARIS 


in 1815 and 1818. By Viscount PALMERSTON. §8vo. cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 


MODERN SOCIETY. A Pastoral for Lent. 
By HENRY EDWARD, ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER. 
Demy 8vo. One Shilling. 


The LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, 
s Diaries and Co: eas pe the 
Right Hon. Sir MENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.C M.P. 
Fourth Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, price me 


The RECOVERY of JERUSALEM: an 


Account of the TTS Wee and Discoveriesin the er 
By Captain WILSON, R.E., and Captain WARREN, R.E. ith 
an Introductory Chapter by Dean STANLEY. Third * Mh. 
Demy 8vo. with 50 Tilastra ns, 218. 

“The first great contribution made to the Christian world by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund—a magnificent return for the money 
which they have received and expended. Almost every page tempts us 
to quotation.”—National Baptist. 


TRAVELS in the AIR: a Popular Account 
of Balloon Voyages and Ventanas with Recent Attempts to 
Accomplish the Navigation of the A By J. GLAISHER, Pof the 
_ Observatory, Greenwich. Royal Syo. with 132 Illustrations, 


“a who are interested—and who is not ?—in balloon adventure 
annot do better than read Mr. Glaisher’s book. It is adorned with 
pl illustrations, representing many startling predicaments, 
magnificent cloud effects, &c. It is fall of amusing anecdote; and 
the book contains a happy mixture of science and popular writing, 
which, added to its opportune appearance, is sure to command 
success.” —T7'imes. 


HER LORD and MASTER: a Novel. By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of ‘ Love's Conflict,’ &. 3 vols, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. 
RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM (Author of_the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends’), sy his cose Poetical Miscellanies. By 
his Son, the B ay. ALTON BARHAM. 2 yols, large 
crown S8vo. ithe Portealt x, 

“ The book is as bright a one as we have often read. Mr. Barham was 
not only witty himself, but be associated with wits. The consequence 
, that we have an abundance of good stories; and Mr. Barham goes 
out of his way to fetch a story when it seems worth the bringing. We 
not only have stories of Hook and Cannon, but stories told by Hook 
and Cannon, and thus the book is ees desultory and chatty, as 
such books should be."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


KING, “by the GRACE of GOD.” A Story 
pt — of Cromwell. By JULIUS RODENBERG. 3 vols. 


A LIFE of ADVENTURE: an Autobio- 
graphy. By Colonel OTTO CORVIN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“ Three more fascinating volumes than Lemme ave seldom appeared. 
They have all the attractions of a stirring w of fiction, yet they 
contain nothing that cannot be authenticated ber ‘ond all doubt. Page 
after page might be = in proof of the readable character of these 
adventures.”—Daily 


The LIFE GUARDSMAN. By Hugh M. 


Walsereee, Author of ‘The Chasseur d'Afrique,’ &. 3 vols, 
crown 8yo. 
LONDON: its CELEBRATED CHARAC- 


TERS and PLACES. From 1413 to the Present Time. By J. 
HENEAGE JESSE, Author of ‘The Life of George the Third, r 
“Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,’ &c. 3 vols. large crown 8y0. 
31s. 6d. 

“Mr. Jesse’s volumes sparkle with curious fact and gossip of the 
first water. a st) g L bright and easy ; his book is not the least dry 
or ponderous; an m first to last maintains : } CERN and 
pleasant flow of ae and local anecdote.”— Time: 


Ricuarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


VOLS. III. and IV. of 
HER MAJESTY’S TOWER, by W. 


HEPWORTH DIXON, DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMIS- 
SION to the QUEEN, completing the Work. SECOND EDITION. 


IMPRESSIONS of GREECE. By the 


Right Hon. Sir THOMAS WYSE, K.C.B., late British Minister at 
Athens; with an Introduction by. Miss WYSE, and Letters from 
Greece to Friends at Home by DEAN STANLEY. 8vo. 15s. 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT 


in PARIS. Reprinted from oe pets News, with several New 
Letters and Preface. 1 vol. 8¥: 


ANNALS of OXFORD. By J. C. 


JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon., Author of ‘ “i Book about the Clergy,’ 
&c. SECOND EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 
**No one can read these ‘ Annals of Oxford’ without feeling a deep 

interest in their varied contents.” —A 

“Rich in research and fall. of antiquarian interest, these volumes 
abound in keen humour and well-bred wit. A scholar-like fancy 
brightens every page. Mr. Jeaffreson is a very model of a Cicerone, 
full of information, full of knowledge. The ‘Annals of Oxford’ is a 
work which well deserves to be read, and merits a permanent niche in 
the library.”—Graphie. 


FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Tra- 
veller. By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 8vo. 15s. 


“ A beok of value and ieaportanse. It is bright and spirited, and 
very agreeable reading.”— Pos 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1871. Under the ESPECIAL PATRONAGE of HER 
MAJESTY, corrected by the money and containing all the 
new creations, is now ready. Fort Edition. 1 val with the 
Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d. bound, gilt edges. 
“*A work which corrects all errors of former works. It isa most 
useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that 
scrupulous isa dist ing feature of this book.”— Times. 


A HUNTER’S ADVENTURES in the 


GREAT WEST, By PARKER GILLMORE (‘ Ubique’). 1 vol. 
8vo. with Ilustrations, 15s. 


The SEVENTH VIAL; or, the Time of 


Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great War, the Dethronement of 
the eg and other OS Events. By the Rev. JOHN CUM- 
MING, D.D., &. THIRD EDITION. 1 vol. 68. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
CHECKMATE. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, 


Author of ‘ Uncle Silas,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“% very, well written novel. The plot is constructed with wonderful 
ingenuity.” *— Examiner. 

** From the first page to the dénodment, the author excites, sustains, 
and baffles our curiosity."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** A thrilling story.”—Spectator. 

“ Written with masterly wer.”—Glob 

“This exciting novel is redundant with ‘cach | wer and consummate 
art that an enthralling interest takes complete possession of the 
reader.” —Messenger. 


RIDDLES of LOVE. By Sidney 


LAMAN BLANCHARD. 3 vols, 


RODERICK. By the Author of ‘John 
Arnold,’ &. 3 vols. 
** A pleasing, bright, and decidedly amusing novel.”— Messenger. 


MARTHA. By William Gilbert, Author 
of ‘Shirley Hall Asylum,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“* Martha’ is one of Mr. Gilbert’s best books. The character of 
Martha is an admirable picture. Mr. Gilbert has given it a realit 
and power which will secure it a permanent recognition in Englis! 
literature.” —Spectator. 

** We recommend this book for ponerel pevasel: ”"— Pall Mall Gazette. 

ag saeresen good novel.”—Daily J 

“The best of Mr. Gilbert's novels. 
interest, vivacity, and power.’’—John B 


TWO FAIR DAUGHTERS. By Percy 
FITZGERALD, M.A., Author of ‘ Bella Donna,’ &c. 3 vols. 

*“* A very attractive and enthralling tale, sparkling with wit and full 
ofincident and adventure. It is one ae the most brilliant achievements 
of og Percy Fitzgerald’s pen.” —Su 

A fresh, natural and humorous sory.” "— Echo. 


MY LITTLE LADY. 3 vols. 


“ There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author 
writes in a clear, unaffected style. She has a decided gift for depicting 
character; while the descriptions of scenery scattered up and down the 
book convey a distinct pictorial impression to the med a wee: 

* This book is full of life and colour.”—Pall Mall Ga 

“The whole book is ie It is interesting in both character 

and story.”—Saturday Review. 


DRAWN from LIFE. By Archibald 


FORBES, Special Correspondent of the Daily News. 3 vols. 
“We cordially recommend this book.”— Atheneum. 


MARQUIS and MERCHANT. By 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. [Next week. 


CHEAP EDITION of DAVID ELGIN- 


BROD. By GEORGE ACDOBALD, LL.D. Forming the New 
Volume of “ HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY.” 

5s. bound and Illustrate z 
“** David Elginbrod’ is a novel which is the work ofa mon of true 
ius, and displays am original vein of reflection. There is much in 
is book besides a plot; there is good writing, there is good thought, 
and there is a sirens religious feeling, which will attract the highest 

ers.” — Times. 
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3 vols. 
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please every one who reads it.”—Saturday Review. 


The GREEN-EYED MONSTER. By 


KAY SPEN, Author of ‘ True of Heart,’ &c. Post 8vo. 
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. Mary Powell ’—a mistake which the Publishers very much regre' 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND; being the 


Conversations, Letters, and Opinions of the late Arminius, Baron 
yon Thunder-Ten-Tronckh. Collected and Edited, with a Dedi- 
eatory Letter to Adolescens Leo, Esq., of the vane Telegraph. By 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Small crown 8vo. 4s. 


THOUGHTS on HEALTH and SOME 


of its CONDITIONS. By JAMES HINTON. Crown 8vo. 6¢. 





The ESSAYS of an OPTIMIST. By 
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The Dialogues of Plato. Translated, with Ana- 
lyses and Introductions, by B. Jowett, 
M.A. 4vols. (Clarendon Press.) 

[First Notice.) 

Pror. Jowert’s long-expected translation of 

Plato is a great and remarkable work: how 

great and how remarkable only those can know 

who have themselves translated portions of the 
classical authors into English, When we look 
at the four bulky volumes of which it consists, 
we cannot sufficiently admire the resolution 
and industry of the translator, especially as, 
whilst it has been in preparation, he has fulfilled 
the duties of tutor of a large college with un- 
exampled self-devotion, assiduity, and success. 

Our admiration is increased when we find on 

closer examination that every sentence is as 

accurately and neatly turned as though it were 
intended as a model of correct yet spirited 
translation. We were indeed at first sight 

a little disappointed that Prof. Jowett had 

confined his remarks and comments within a 

comparatively small compass; but in all pro- 

bability he has done more to promote the 
study of his favourite author by presenting 
him to us in an English dress than he could 
have done by a series of dissertations and 
discussions. We do not know whether it is 
his intention at a future time to give a con- 
nected exposition of Socratic and Platonic 
philosophy : manifestly there are several ques- 
tions which so great an authority might take 
up. Plato’s method of exposition is so desul- 
tory, that certainty in regard to his opinions 
is impossible. We do not know when he is 
stating his own doctrines, when he is stating 
the doctrines of Socrates, or when he is 
stating doctrines which might possibly be 
entertained by a student of philosophy. We 
know, too, that Plato’s views were different at 
different periods of his career. It is, therefore, 
important to determine, if possible, the order 
in which the dialogues were written. Lastly, 
the relations in which the system of Plato 
stands to those of his successors, and es- 
pecially to that of Aristotle, have never, 
we think, been accurately determined. We 
sincerely hope that the Master of Balliol 
will one day give us the results at which he 
has arrived in regard to these points, which 
are in our opinion as important as facts in the 
history of philosophy can be. As it is, we are 
deeply grateful to him for the aid which his 
transla tion has given us in interpreting the 
author and for the light which it and the intro- 
ductions have thrown upon the meaning and 
object of the several dialogues. The student 
of Greek philosophy will find that his inquiries 
are facilitated in no inconsiderable degree by 
the possession of a careful and trustworthy 
rendering of the original, for however complete 
his scholarship may be, he must always read 

English more easily than Greek. For his 

purposes Prof. Jowett’s translation is all that 

can be desired. The versions in some of Dr. 

Thompson’s notes to the ‘Phzdrus’ and the 

‘Gorgias’ are perhaps more brilliant, but we 

imagine that Prof. Jowett aims rather at accu- 

racy and perspicuity than at brilliancy. If 
we are right in our view, he has been eminently 
successful. Nor must it be supposed that the 





English reader, who wishes to know something 
of Plato without troubling himself with Greek, 
will find Prof. Jowett’s pages pedantic or 
repulsive. The following extract from the 
opening of the ‘Phzedrus’ will give a notion of 
his style :— 

“Socrates. I believe that I know Phedrus 
about as well as I know myself, and I am very sure 
that he heard the words of Lysias, not once only, 
but again and again he made him say them, and 
Lysias was very willing to gratify him; at last, 
when nothing else would satisfy him, he got hold 
of the book, and saw what he wanted—this was 
his morning’s occupation— and then when he was 
tired with sitting, he went out to take a walk, not 
until, as I believe, he had simply learnt by heart 
the entire discourse, which may not have been very 
long; and as he was going to take a walk outside 
the wall in order that he might practise, he saw a 
certain lover of discourse who had the same com- 
plaint as himself ;—he saw and rejoiced; now, 
thought he, ‘I shall have a partner in my revels.’ 
And he invited him to come withhim. But when 
the lover of discourse asked to hear the tale, he 
gave himself airs and said, ‘ No, I can’t, as if he 
didn’t like; although if the hearer had refused, the 
end would have been that he would have made 
him listen whether he would or no. Therefore, 
Pheedrus, as he will soon speak in any case, beg 
him to speak at once. 

“Puzprus. As you don’t seem very likely to 
let me off until I speak in some way, the best 
thing that I can do is to speak as I best may.” 

The following is the rendering of the cele- 
brated description of the spot where Socrates 
and Phedrus sat and talked :— 

“Soc. But here let me ask you, friend: Is not this 
the plane-tree to which you were conducting us ? 

“Puzxp. Yes, this is the tree. 

“Soc. Yes, indeed, and a fair and shady 
resting-place, full of summer sounds and scents. 
There is the lofty and spreading plane-tree, and 
the agnus castus high and clustering, in the fullest 
blossom and the greatest fragrance; and the stream 
which flows beneath the plane-tree is deliciously 
cold to the feet. Judging from the ornaments and 
images, this must be a spot sacred to Achelous 
and the nymphs; moreover, there is a.sweet breeze, 
and the grasshoppers chirrup; and the greatest 
charm of all is the grass like a pillow gently sloping 
to the head. My dear Phiedrus, you have been 
an admirable guide.” 

Neither the Greek scholar nor the English 
reader will find much to criticize in translation 
such as this. If we were disposed to be hyper- 
critical we should say that Prof. Jowett erred 
if anything on the side of fidelity. Manifestly 
that is the side to which the English transla- 
tor should lean, if, as in the present case, his 
work is intended to be used by scholars: not 
only because there are in every Greek author 
innumerable phrases and allusions which have 
no counterparts in the English language and 
literature, but also because ex hypothest it is 
desired to produce a translation, and not an 
imitation. In one or two minor points we 
venture to disapprove Prof. Jowett’s practice. 
We think that it is, in general, better to explain 
jokes upon names parenthetically than to give 
English equivalents—better to add a note on 
plays upon words than to substitute for the 
untranslatable and often frigid original a still 
more frigid imitation. For instance, in the 
dialogue from which we have already quoted, 
Socrates addresses Phzedrus as follows :-— 

“Obrwoi Toivuy, ® Tai Kané, ivvénoov, we 6 piv 
mpdrepog nv Abyo¢ daispov rod MvboxXéove, Muppt- 
voudiov avpoc* oy & péiddw Aéyery, Ernotxdpov rov 
Eignpov, ‘Ipepaiov.” 

The translation runs thus :— 

“ Know then, fair youth, that the former dis- 





course was that of a finely-scented gentleman, who 
is all myrrh and fragrance, named Phiedrus, the 
son of Vain Man. And this is the recantation 
of Stesichorus the Pious, who comes from the town 
of Desire, and is to the following eifect.” 


Similarly, in the ‘Gorgias,’ Yoxpdrns 6 
"AAwzen bev becomes “ Socrates of Foxmoor.” 
Again, when Socrates addresses the Muses by 
the epithet Aiyeu:, and gives alternative expla- 

nations of it—eire bv pois «idos Alvear, cire 
bua. yévos poovoiKov TO Acytwv TavTHY exer” 
érwvupiav—in order to preserve the verbal 
resemblance, Prof. Jowett translates A/yevue 
(not Acyetast, as he prints it) “ melodious,” and 
substitutes “ Melians” for Acyves (not Acyves). 

We do not like these ponderous attempts to 
represent the playful allusions of Socrates. 
We like them still less when Socrates is pre- 
tending to found a theory upon an etymological 
basis, or to justify an analogy by an appeal to 
words. In our opinion expedients of this kind 
are only admissible in translations of Aristo- 
phanes, and should even in them be used 
sparingly. But, as we have said, these are 
minor points, and a translator must manifestly 
deal with each case in the way he finds most 
convenient. 

The “scholarship” of the book is excellent. 
In so large a work perfect accuracy is of course 
unattainable: but so far as we have examined 
it, there appear to be very few oversights. We 
are surprised to find that Prof. Jowett accepts 
the exploded dictum of Bishop Monk, that ‘va, 
#s, and dézws (final), when followed by the 
indicative, should be translated “in which 
case,” not “in order that.” Thus in the 
‘ Protagoras,’ 335 C—AXAXAA oe Expy ipiv 
ovyxwpeiv Tov auddtepa Suvdpevov iva ovv- 
ovoia éylyvero—he gives, “ You, on the other 
hand, who are capable of either, ought to speak 
shorter, as I beg you, and then we might con- 
verse”; and in the ‘ Crito,’ 44 D, the sentence 
—Ei yap odedrov, 6 Kpitwr, ofof re evar of 
moAAot Ta peyuorra KaKa eLepydler bat, iva. oiot 
TE yoav ad Kat ayada TO peywra, Kat Kkadds 
av «’xye—is rendered, “I only wish, Crito, that 
they could; for then they could also do the 
greatest good, and that would be well.” The 
fact is, that in a final clause introduced 
by iva, os, or Grws, where the end or 
object denoted is dependent upon an unful- 
filled condition, and therefore is not or was 
not attained, past tenses of the indicative are 
alone admissible. This use of the indicative 
may therefore be compared with the use of the 
indicative in unfulfilled conditions. The rule 
was correctly stated by Monk; unfortunately 
he went on to say that in all these instances 
iva, &c. were to be translated “in which case.” 
Clearly there is no reason for so doing. Eng- 
lish idiom requires us to translate the second 
of the passages quoted—“I only wish they 
were able to do the greatest harm, that they 
might be able also to do the greatest good: 
that would be well.” The phrases “in which 
case,” “and then,” “for then,” are mere 
evasions. Are they used in order to imply 
that the clause which follows is not final, but 
relative? If so, the view implied is erroneous, 
since in such sentences, if negative, p), and 
not ov, is used. On the other hand, if it is 
allowed that the clause introduced by ‘ve is 
final, there is no reason why we should not 
employ the ordinary English equivalent. Sim- 
ilarly, when €ws (until) introduces a clause 
expressing a result which was not attained in 
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consequence of the non-fulfilment of some 
condition, it is followed by a past tense of the 
indicative, e.g. "AAAG pev 57, b Topyia, Kai 
avros ydews pev dv KaddrxXre? rovrw ere due- 
Acyopynyv, ws adtg@ rv tod "Apudiovos arédwxa 
paow avti ths Tov ZH Gov, ‘Gorg.’ 506 B. Prof. 
Jowett translates this sentence, “ I too, Gorgias, 
should have liked to continue the argument 
with Callicles, and then I might have given 
him a speech of ‘Amphion’ in return for his 
‘Zethus.’” Why should we not follow the 
English idiom, and say ‘until I had,” &e.? 
A more serious error occurs in Vol. III. p. 78, 
‘Gorg.’ 484 A. The original is as follows :— 

“Ray O& ye, oluat, pboww ixaviy yéivnrat ixwy 
avip, Tavra Tavra aTocuodpevog Kai dvappiiag Kai 
Cvapuywv, Karararhoac Ta HpéTEepa yodppara Kai 
Hayyavetpara Kai impddag Kai vopovg Tog mapa 
giow dmravrag, travacrag avedayn deordrng npé- 
Tepog 0 SovXog, Kai tvraiOa tkédkape rd rijg picewe 
Sixaoy.” 

Prof. Jowett translates the passage thus :— 

“But if there were a man who had sufficient 
force, he would shake off and break through, and 
escape from all this ; he would trample under foot 
all our formule and spells and charms, and all our 
laws, sinning against nature : the slave would rise 
in rebellion, and be lord over us, and the light of 
natural justice would shine forth.” 

It would appear that the translator has 
failed to catch the meaning of the graphic 
aorists with which the extract concludes: he 
has rendered them as though there were an 
dv in the sentence, and that although the 
protasis édv dé ye, x.7.2., clearly would not, 
harmonize with such an apodosis. The sen- 
tence is correctly translated by the Master of 
Trinity in a note which we quoted in our 
review of his recent edition of the dialogue. 

In spite of a few oversights, such as those 
we have mentioned, from which so great a 
-work could hardly be wholly free, this book 
affords the clearest evidence of the industry, 
the learning, and the ability of Prof. Jowett. 

We reserve for another occasion our remarks 
upon the summaries prefixed to the several 
dialogues, and upon Prof. Jowett’s views of 
Platonic philosophy as indicated in them. For 
the present, it will be sufficient to say that 
they are worthy of their author. 








The Life and Times of Henry Lord Brougham. 
Written by Himself. Vol. I. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 

Tue long looked-for autobiography of Henry 

Brougham will fill three large octavo volumes, 

the first of which is now issued to the public. 

Our judgment of the work, of which we have 

seen no more than a third, must be given with 

reserve; but we haveno hesitation in saying that 
should the second and third volumes accord 
with, or contain nothing positively incongruent 
with, the spirit and tone of the first, the 
memoir will occasion almost unqualified satis- 
faction to the autobiographer’s admirers, and 
raise his reputation for kindliness and good 
feeling with every class of readers. Notably 
free from the asperity and egotism which he 
frequently exhibited towards his opponents, and 
which common fame placed amongst his most 
conspicuous characteristics, the present volume 
abounds in generous commemorations of the 
writer’s friends, and agreeably surprises the 
reader by the affectionateness and modesty with 
which it renders grateful acknowledgment of 
the merits and services of persons to whom 





the narrator was in any way indebted for his 
social success. Indications of the writer's 
vanity and morbid appetence of applause will 
be looked for in vain in this first instalment 
of a personal story, which seems to have been 
penned with conscientious regard for justice 
and the honour of his contemporaries. In 
this respect the autobiographer contrasts most 
advantageously with the author of ‘ The Lives 
of the Chancellors.’ Perhaps, whilst labouring 
at the performance which closes the list of his 
literary achievements, the venerable annalist 
was not unmindful of Campbell’s spite and 
unfairness, and wished to give them apt reproof 
by demonstrating in his own pages the spirit 
in which history should deal with the fame 
of men whom death has silenced. The only 
person whom Brougham treats with unsparing 
severity is Gilbert Stuart, the sottish book- 
maker and malignant defamer, who made 
his literary criticisms the means of libelling his 
honourable competitors, and died a drunkard’s 
death, when his pen had disturbed the peace 
or ruined the fortunes of many useful men of 
letters. And in distributing proper punish- 
ment to this literary ruffian, the author is less 
animated by hatred of the delinquent than by 
the humane desire to protect struggling authors 
from calumniators of Gilbert Stuart’s kind :— 

“Tt is” (he urges) “ the imperative duty of every 
one who conducts the periodical press, to use his 
utmost diligence in preventing concealed enemies 
or rivals from using his paper as the vehicle of 
their attacks. He should lay down the rule never 
again to receive any contribution from a person 
who had deceived him by suppressing the fact 
that he had a grudge or an interest against the 
object of his former attack.” 

Nor is the book more remarkable for amia- 
bility than for the interest of its contents and 
the vigour of its literary style. Though he 
speaks of himself as “‘ writing at nearly ninety 
years of age,” the author exhibits the strength 
and epigrammatic smartness of a man in the 
fullness of his powers. If his age betrays itself 
unpleasantly anywhere it is in the earlier 
portions of the volume, where he gossips some- 
what too freely, if not prosily, about his 
mother’s Scotch ancestry and kindred: but, 
upon the whole, notwithstanding the diffuse- 
ness of its opening chapters, the book is 
an extraordinary performance for so aged an 
author. Another fact to be mentioned in the 
book’s favour is, that it has been published 
without editorial suppressions or amendments 
in the ipsissima verba of the writer. “I alone,” 
he wrote to his executor, who is also the inhe- 
ritor of his title, “‘am answerable for all its 
statements, faults, and omissions. I will have 
no editor employed to alter or re-write what 
I desire shall be published as exclusively my 
own.” In carrying out this explicit order, the 
executor is less chargeable with disregarding 
the letter of the injunction than with neglecting 
to render such small services to the work as 
he was authorized to perform for its benefit. 
Here and there we come upon an uncorrected 
sentence that should have been relieved of an 
obvious error in compliance with the testator’s 
request. “If (writing from memory) I have 
made mistakes in dates, or in proper names, 
let such be corrected.” For instance, the pub- 
lisher’s reader should have called the executor’s 
attention to the slip which occurs in the pas- 
sage where the autobiographer observes, “ My 
grandmother was born in Queen Anne’s reign, 
so that I have conversed with a person who 





was alive a hundred and eighty years ago (!), 
and who might have heard her relative, Ann 
Brougham, who lived to the age of a hundred 
and six, speak of events that happened jn 
Queen Elizabeth’s time.” 

Born “in 1778, at No. 21, north side of 
St. Andrew’s Square,” Edinburgh, Henry 
Brougham was a remarkable case of juvenile 
precocity. The infant, who was destined to 
force his way to the Woolsack by eloquence, 
was a vigilant observer before he could utter 
words, and he gained the command of his 
tongue before he had cut his milk-teeth, 
**From mere infancy,” says his mother, “he 
showed a marked attention to everything he 
saw, and this before he could speak. After- 
wards, to everything he heard, and he had a 
memory the most retentive. He spoke dis- 
tinctly several words when he was eight months 
and two weeks old ; and this aptitude to learn 
continued progressive.” He was “dux” of 
the High School, Edinburgh, in his thirteenth 
year ; and when he was only sixteen years of 
age he carried off a prize at a German univer- 
sity for an essay on ‘The Refraction of Light.’ 
But notwithstanding the precocity of his intel- 
lect, and the position which he attained in the 
High School, the autobiographer is at pains 
to assure us that his career under Dr. Adam 
was much less brilliant than some of his eulo- 
gists have represented. He became “ dux” 
through the accident of the premature removal 
from the school of Keay, whose superiority he 
always admitted. “It is a mistake,” he urges, 
“into which Lord Cockburn and others have 
fallen, the fancying that I at all distinguished 
myself at the High School—a mistake caused 
by persons reflecting backward from one period 
to another.” With similar modesty, the auto- 
biographer speaks of the Westmorland ancestry, 
of whose antiquity, real or imaginary, he was 
accused by Lord Campbell of having been 
inordinately vain. If boastful of these unques- 
tionably respectable progenitors, he veils his 
pride in them under depreciatory mention of 
their military services. ‘If Mary Whelpdale,” 
he observes, ‘had been my mother, she would 
no doubt have materially enriched the Saxon 
blood I derived from my father ; but I should 
have remained in the state of respectable 
mediocrity which seems to have characterized 
my many ancestors, none of whom, so far as I 
have been able to discover, were ever remark- 
able for anything. Many, no doubt, were 
fighters, but even in that career of doubtful 
usefulness were rather prudent than daring.” 
It is strange that so scientific a person as 
Henry Brougham should write as though his 
existence were not altogether a consequence 
of his father’s union with his mother, and as 
though he would have lived, albeit in an inferior 
grade of creation, if his father had married 
Mary Whelpdale, instead of the Scotch lady 
of whose maternal ancestry the Chancellor 
was reasonably proud. To those, of course, who 
accept John Campbell’s caricature of Henry 
Brougham as a piece of truthful portraiture, it 
will appear that Brougham’s air of indifference 
for the oldness and martial quality of his 
paternal lineage was mere affectation; but 
there is no reason to question the sincerity of 
his professions of pride in his Celtic descent 
from the clans of Struan and Kinlock-Moidart. 
Though he may have regarded the Broughams 
of Westmorland with more complaisance than 
he cared to avow, it is certain that he was more 
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boastful of his relationship to Professor Robert- 
son than of his connexion with a line of not 
illustrious English gentlemen. 

The autobiographer’s reminiscences of his 
student life at Edinburgh,—under the tuition 
of Playfair and Black and Dugald Stewart, 
each of whom he commemorates with almost 
romantic enthusiasm,—will be perused with 
delight by Edinburgh “men,” who like to 
recall the palmy days of their University, where 
Henry Brougham found his peers in learning, 
mental quickness, and eloquence, at the meet- 
ings of the Juvenile Literary Society and the 
Speculative Society. From these recollections 
of life in the last century it appears that 
Henry Brougham was a hard-working, much- 
talking, and occasionally a riotous and deep- 
drinking, student. Indicative of the excesses 
which he sometimes committed with good wine 
and under the influence of congenial comrades 
is the confession contained in one of his letters 
written during a tour in the Western Isles, 
that he had drunk four and a half bottles of 
port at a single sitting :— 

“Every morning (the young man wrote from 
Stornoway, August 19, 1799) we shoot grouse, 
hares, snipes and deer till five o’clock, then eat the 
most luxurious dinners of game and fish, drinking 
claret, champagne, hermitage and hock; at night 
we are uniformly and universally dead (drunk). 
Your humble servant being in the chair (ex officio) 
does his best, and having a good capacity enough for 
wine, does odd enough things. Yesterday our mess 
fell off—Campbell and I and two natives set in to 
it, and among four had twelve port bottles ; the 
natives and Bob being stowed away, I finished 
another bottle and a half of port with an old 
exciseman, major of the volunteers. This morning 
I went out and found all Stornoway in full tongue 
at my astonishing feat ; went to the moors, walked 
it off, and killed a brace of hares at one discharge 
(keeping the skins for shoes) above a hundred 
yards off, and a grouse soon after still farther ; and 
to-night we give a ball.” 


That such freaks were incidents of the 
writer’s university life during “college ses- 
sions,” as well as the frolicsome extravagances 
of his vacation rambles, may be inferred from 
the following passage :— 


“These walking expeditions were the pleasantest 
times of my life; for I was then working very hard, 
and while in Edinburgh allowed myself no relaxa- 
tion. And yet this is not strictly true, for there 
was a set of us guilty, at occasional times, of very 
riotous and unseemly proceedings. After the day’s 
work, we would adjourn to the Apollo Club, where 
the orgies were more of the ‘high jinks’ than of 
the calm or philosophical debating order, or to 
Johnny Dow’s, celebrated for oysters. I do believe 
it was there that I acquired that love for oysters 
which adheres to me even now, so much so that on 
coming to an inn, the first question I generally ask 
is, ‘Have you any oysters?’ But sometimes, if not 
generally, these nocturnal meetings had endings 
that in no small degree disturbed the tranquillity 
of the good town of Edinburgh. I cannot tell how 
the fancy originated, but one of our eonstant ex- 
ploits, after an evening at the Apollo, or at Johnny’s, 
was to parade the streets of the New Town, and 
wrench the brass knockers off the doors, or tear out 
the brass handles of the bells! No such orna- 
ments existed in the Old Town; but the New 
Town, lately built, abounded in sea-green doors 
and huge brazen devices, which were more than 
our youthful hands could resist. The number we 
tore off must have been prodigious, for I remember 
alarge dark closet in my father’s house, of which 
I kept the key, and which was literally filled with 
our spolia opima. We had no choice but to hoard 
them, for it is pretty obvious we could not exhibit 
or otherwise dispose of them. It was a strange 
fancy, and must have possessed some extraordinary 





fascination, for it will be scarcely credited, and 
yet it is as true as gospel, that so late as March, 
1803, when we gave a farewell banquet (I think at 
Fortune’s Hotel) to Horner, on his leaving Edin- 
burgh for ever, to settle in London, we, accompanied 
by the grave and most sedate Horner (tat. 25, or, 
to speak quite correctly, 24 years and 7 months), 
sallied forth to the North Bridge, and then halted 
in front of Mr. Manderson, the druggist’s shop, 
where I, hoisted on the shoulders of the tallest of the 
company, placed myself on the top of the doorway, 
held on by the sign, and twisted off the enormous 
brazen serpent, which formed the explanatory an- 
nouncement of the business that was carried on 
within. I forget the end of theadventure, but I rather 
think the city guard exhibited unusual activity on 
that occasion, and that we had a hard run for it. 
Looking back to those pranks reminds me of the 
inexhaustible fund of spirits we possessed, and how 
that capital foundation of never-tiring energy and 
endless restlessness, enabled some of us to work 
on with unfailing strength to the end of life; and 
even now, writing at nearly ninety years of age, 
I can recall those, not boys’ but young men’s 
freaks with pleasure and even exultation ; yet I 
agree with what the old beggar Ochiltree, in the 
best of all Scott’s novels, said, ‘Aye, aye, they 
were daft days, thae, but they were a’ vanity and 
waur !’” 


In these days, when censorious journalists 
exhibit to social obloquy the medical or law 
students of London, who occasionally finish up 
a frolic by wringing off a few bell-handles, what 
shall we say of this incorrigible veteran, whose 
successes and dignity had done so little for his 
conversion to genuine and unaffected respect- 
ability that, even on the brink of the grave, 
he could recall with triumph his wholesale ap- 
propriations of door-knockers and shop-signs ? 


It was some six months before his admission 
to the Scotch bar that Brougham, on Decem- 
ber 19, 1799, experienced an illusion, his 
account of which is a notable addition to what 
we may term the literature of spiritualism. 
Having made a solemn agreement with an 
intimate friend—an agreement written legibly 
on paper, in their own blood—that the one of 
them who should pre-decease the other would 
immediately after death do his utmost to visit 
the survivor, Brougham was sensibly moved on 
the above-mentioned day by the ghostly appa- 
rition of his old “chum,” from whom he had 
been separated for several years. The Edin- 
burgh law-student was in Denmark, and in 
the act of leaving a hot bath, when he encoun- 
tered the semblance of his friend, whom he had 
imagined to be alive in India. The spectre 
startled him at the time, and, though he made 
haste to account for it on scientific principles, 
the recollection of its sudden and brief appear- 
ance troubled him for many days. On his 
return to Edinburgh he received a letter, which 
informed him that his friend had died in India 
on the very day of the apparition in Denmark. 
Brougham’s steady intellect had, of course, no 
disposition towards the unsound reasonings 
and delusions of modern spiritualism; and he 
remarks sensibly concerning this strange affair, 
in language that reminds the reader of a pas- 
sage in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Demonology ’:— 
“ Singular coincidence ! yet when one reflects 
on the vast number of dreams which, night 
after night, pass through our brains, the num- 
ber of coincidences between the vision and the 
event are perhaps fewer and less remarkable 
than a fair calculation of the chances would 
warrant us to expect.” Apropos of this ghost- 
story, the autobiographer tells another, which 
is not more ludicrous than illustrative of the 





nature of the circumstances that may result in 
the vivid imagination of a ghostly presence :— 


“On all such subjects my father was very scep- 
tical. He was fond of telling a story in which he 
had been an actor, and, as he used to say, in which 
his unbelieving obstinacy had been the means of 
demolishing what would have made a very pretty 
es story. He had been dining in Dean’s Yard, 

Westminster, with a party of young men, one of 
whom was his intimate friend, Mr. Calmel. There 
was some talk about the death of a Mrs. Night- 
ingale, who had recently died under some melan- 
choly circumstances, and had been buried in the 
Abbey. Some one offered to bet that no one of 
those present would go down into the grave and 
drive a nail into the coffin. Calmel accepted the 
wager, only stipulating that he might have a lan- 
thorn. He was accordingly let into the cathedral 
by a door out of the cloisters, and there left to 
himself. The dinner-party, after waiting an hour 
or more for Calmel, began to think something must 
have happened to him, and that he ought to be 
looked after; so my father and two or three more 
got a light and went to the grave, at the bottom of 
which lay the apparently dead body of Mr. Calmel. 
He was quickly transported to the prebend’s dining- 
room, and recovered out of his fainting-fit. As 
soon as he could find his tongue, he said, ‘ Well, I 
have won my wager, and you'll find the nail in the 
coffin; but, by Jove! the lady rose up, laid hold 
of me, and pulled me down before I could scramble 
out of the grave.” Calmel stuck to his story, in 
spite of all the scoffing of his friends ; and the ghost 
of Mrs. Nightingale would have been all over the 
town but for my father’s obstinate incredulity. No- 
thing would satisfy him but an ocular inspection of 
the grave and coffin ; and so, getting a light, he and 
some of the party returned to the grave. There, 
sure enough, was the nail, well driven into the 
coffin; but hard fixed by it was a bit of Mr. 
Calmel’s coat-tail! So there was an end of Mrs. 
Nightingale’s ghost. This grave afterwards became 
remarkable for a very beautiful piece of sculpture, 
by some celebrated artist, representing Mr. Night- 
ingale vainly attempting to ward from his dying 
wife the dart of death.” 


When he comes to speak about the ori- 
gination and early history of the Edinburgh 
Review, Lord Brougham ridicules as fictitious 
the account which Sydney Smith, speaking 
doubtless in perfect good faith, gave of the 
establishment of that periodical. ‘‘ Smith never 
was appointed editor,” says the autobiographer, 
who disposes summarily of the clergyman’s 
statement that the famous Review was projected 
“in an eighth or ninth story’or flat in Buc- 
cleugh Place, the then elevated residence of 
Mr. Jeffrey.” On this last point the Canon 
must have been mistaken, for “there never 
was a house eight or nine stories high in Bue- 
cleugh Place, or in any portion of the new 
town of Edinburgh.” The Chancellor is no 
less successful in demolishing Lady Henry 
Holland’s assertion that her father was a 
descendant of Sir Isaac Newton’s half-sister. 
But though Sydney Smith is thus deprived of 
one or two flattering misrepresentations, for 
which biographic romance must be held ac- 
countable, it may not be imagined that 
Brougham is ungenerous to the clerical wit, of 
whose part in the establishment and work of the 
Edinburgh Review it is said, “The share he had 
in this good work has never been sufficiently 
appreciated. He was a very remarkable man, 
a great lover of freedom, but a still more fer- 
vent lover of truth.” He may have been too 
prone to indulge in buffoonery, and “too much 
of a jack-pudding,” but in Brougham’s opinion 
Sydney Smith was even an abler and more 
useful man than the world has been led to 
suppose. With respect to the remuneration 
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of the Edinburgh “staff,” the autobiographer 
says, “I think the editor began at 300/. a 
year, and the contributors at 10 guineas a 
sheet: but before long these payments were 
raised.” 

Of the present volume—which, in addition 
to the purely autobiographic narrative, com- 
prises a large mass of such material as journals 
of tours and specimens of the autobiographer’s 
early exercises in literature,—the latter half 
covers a period that opens with the future 
Chancellor’s admission to the Scotch bar, and 
closes in 1811, when he was still only thirty- 
four years old, and in the second year of his 
parliamentary career. This second division 
of the bulky volume contains anecdotes of 
Pitt, Fox, Lord Liverpool, Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, Lord St. Vincent, and other notable 
personages, together with a considerable col- 
lection of the autobiographer’s epistolary 
correspondence with his literary and political 
associates. Of such an olio of personal recol- 
lections and social illustrations it is enough to 
say that it is rich in the materials of amuse- 
ment. So far as legal biography, however, 
is concerned, the chief fact of the volume is 
its demonstration that Brougham cordially 
disliked—at times, almost detested—the pro- 
fession by which he raised himself to affiuence 
and social eminence. ‘I had,” he assures us, 
‘fan invincible repugnance to the profession 
I had chosen, and constantly wrote to Charles 
Stuart, then settled in London, expressing 
my desire to escape from it, and that if 
any opening could have been found for 
me in diplomacy, how gladly I should have 
accepted it.” Scarcely has he qualified himself 
to practise as a Scotch advocate, when we 
find him writing to Sir Joseph Banks, “‘ My 
aversion to it” (¢.¢. the law) ‘as an ulti- 
mate object continues the same,—not to men- 
tion that it exposes one to the worst part of 
party politics, and that to succeed in it requires 
almost as much interest as to rise in the diplo- 
matic line.” Eight years later, when he has 
established himself in London and is about 
to be called to the English bar, he writes to 
Earl Grey— 

“From accidental circumstances I find myself 
placed in a situation which enables me to command 
a considerable degree of success in the profession 
of the law, and however odious that profession is 
(as God knows there are few things so hateful), I 
am quite clear that it would be utter folly in me 
to neglect so certain a prospect.” 

Anticipating the opposition which he was 
destined to encounter in the pursuit of the 
honours of the law, at a period when Eldon 
did his utmost to retard the advancement of 
barristers who opposed the Tory party, he 
remarks in the same letter— 

“The worst of all this is, that it forces me to 
give up everything political, and in prudence 
should keep me clear of all party views and con- 
nexions, for these, I daily see, are almost fatal to 
professional men. Now here lies my great and 
only difficulty. I could cease to think of a seat in 
Parliament, or, should I ever obtain one, I could 
manage to keep such an occupation very subor- 
dinate—that is easy enough ; but to take no side 
in questions where my opinions happen to be all 
pretty strong, where I cannot help feeling interested 
both in the actors and in the subject, would be 
next to impossible, cost what it may. So that I 
am in this dilemma, that one party stands plump 
in the way on every occasion, because I am politi- 
cally attached to the other, while that other must of 
course in every case look to the interests of such 
lawyers as are directly engaged with them in 


politics ; in short, do what I can, I am likely to 
be too much a politician for one set of men, and 
too much a lawyer for the other. This is a real 
dilemma ; for I need only hint at Scarlett’s case 
to show what power the Chancellor for the time 
being has over a man’s professional advancement— 
I mean by withholding a silk gown.” 

More than one Lord Chancellor of modern 
time could be mentioned whose knowledge of 
the law was slight; but Lord Brougham is 
perhaps the only instance in our legal annals 
of an advocate who, whilst cherishing a strong 
aversion to his profession, raised himself 
to what Lord Campbell liked to call the 
Marble Chair. 








A Student's Manual of the History of India, 
From the Earliest Period to the Present. 
By Meadows Taylor. (Longmans & Co.) 

Few living men are so qualified to write a 

Manual of the History of India as the author 

of this volume, and he has performed his task 

with care equal to his ability. We can con- 
fidently recommend the book to every student. 

Of course, as the author himself says, in a manual 

“it has been impossible to review events as 

they have occurred with the fullness that can 

only be attained in an elaborate history”; but 
allowing for the extreme conciseness necessary, 
it is really surprising how much of interesting 
detail is to be found when the subject deserves 
it. Here and there we see with regret the 
omission of an anecdote which might, perhaps, 
have been admitted, and would have enriched 
the narrative. Thus, in the famous flight of 

Humayun, when the great Akbar was born at 

Amarkot, we grudge the leaving out of the 

Emperor’s descending from his horse to give it 

to his wife, and the strange but characteristic 

whim of his having a bird painted in the midst 
of his terrible distress. The character of Akbar 

(whose revenue of thirty millions sterling we 

doubt) is admirably depicted, and we cannot 

forbear from quoting a few lines as a 

specimen :— 

“Such a man may have had private vices, yet 
they do not appear; and had any existed as pro- 
minent points in his character, they must, more or 


less, have influenced his public conduct. Faults, 
indeed, he humbly acknowledged to all. Of other 


Indian monarchs, the native historians of their times 
have not been sparing in comment or record when 
vices, meanness, or cruelty appeared ; and there is 
no reason to suppose that Akbur would have 
escaped had there been necessity for animadversion. 
His public and private character display a vivid 
sense of true honour, rare perhaps in royal life. 
He had no deceits, no falsehood, no shifts, no 
intrigues. He could find, he once said, ‘but one 
road to the attainment of his purposes, and that 
was the straight one,—after all the easiest and best.’ 
In his private friendships, who more sincere and 
constant? The men he raised to that honour were 
of the people, and so far inferior in rank to himself ; 
yet he was true and faithful to all, lamenting their 
deaths with a passionate grief which could hardly 
be pacified or consoled. Enough, however, of the 
great emperor. There is no character of the period 
with whom he can be compared, nor indeed with 
any other who, like himself, created an empire and 
ruled over it.” 

Again, at page 588, in the account of the out- 
break of the war between Baji Rao, we regret 
the omission of another anecdote, the Peshwa’s 
exception of Capt. Ford and Dr. Coats from the 
general doom of slaughter! The latter officer 
was to have been spared on account of 
his having attended the Peshwa in illness 
| and having spread vaccination around Poonah. 








—$—==——=J 
Perhaps it should have been mentioned, 
too, that Moro Dikshat was not merely a 
native friend, but also the Peshwa’s Minister ; 
and that having promised Capt. Ford to pro- 
tect his family after the expected Maratha 
victory, it happened by a singular destiny that 
Moro was killed by the fire of Capt. Ford’s 
own regiment. 

The only blemish in the volume appears to 
us to be the spelling and the introductory 
remarks upon it, to few of which we can assent, 
Thus we read, “ when e is not accented it is 
short, as Mecca.” Mecca is, indeed, the Eng- 
lish corruption, but the real word is Makkah, 
In the same way, ¢ is not really short in Tipé, 
though it is in the corruption Tippoo; nor is 
there any o in the true word for our corrupted 
Arcot, or in Murdéd, which is here written 


Moorfd. Yadav4, which occurs so often, is 
a pure mistake. These, however, are small 
matters, 








Trade-Unions Abroad. By the Hon. T. J, 
Hovell-Thurlow. (Harrison.) 


WE are greatly indebted to the author of this 
painstaking book for the information it con- 
tains ; but we must protest against its title, as 
being totally misapplied. It is generally con- 
sidered that the title of a book should indicate 
the nature of its contents: we opened the 
volume expecting to find a comprehensive 
survey of the growth on the Continent of that 
peculiarly English product, ‘‘Trade-Unionism”; 
but after a few general remarks in the Preface 
and Introduction, we find very little deserving 
the title of ‘ Trade-Unions Abroad,’ 

Mr. Hovell-Thurlow’s book is a reprint from 
a Report on the Amsterdam Exhibition of 
Domestic Economy. This Exhibition was 
established with a special view of promoting 
the welfare of the working classes by bringing 
to their knowledge such articles of household 
use, furniture, clothing, food, tools, implements, 
and objects of information or instruction as 
combine usefulness with durability, so that the 
working classes of all countries might be en- 
abled to improve their condition by judicious 
investment of their wages. The objects exhi- 
bited were divided into seven classes :— 
1. Houses, &c.; 2. Furniture, &c.; 3. Cloth- 
ing; 4. Food; 5. Tools and Implements; 
6. Instruction and Recreation ; 7. Trade-Unions 
and Co-operative Associations. The book is 
divided into sections corresponding with these 
classes ; and why Mr. Hovell-Thurlow should 
have selected as the title of his book the name 
of one of these classes, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive. He tells us, however, at the beginning 
of his remarks on Class 7, Trade-Unions and 
Co-operative Associations, that “Class 7, the 
last of the classes into which the Amsterdam 
Exhibition was divided, somewhat resembled 
the postscript to a lady’s letter, inasmuch as it 
contained the kernel and the key of the whole 
undertaking.” This explanation must, we 
presume, be accepted by Mr. Thurlow’s readers 
as an excuse for his most inappropriate title. 
We, in any case, will accept the hint here 
given, that what appertains to trade-unionism 
is the most interesting and important part of 
the book, and our remarks shall accordingly be 
confined to what Mr. Thurlow has called the 
“kernel and the key of the whole undertaking.” 

Mr. Thurlow is a bold and uncompromising 
foe of trade-unions and strikes. A strike, he 
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maintains, is a remedy almost: always worse 
than the disease; he speaks of the growing 
tendency among foreign workmen to enter into 
trade combinations as an infectious disease :— 

“The disease with which they were infected had 
evidently crossed the Belgian frontier, even as the 
cattle plague or some other insidious enemy, and 
when once it had obtained a footing in the country, 
had, like the cattle plague, spread rapidly from 
one province to another, until the taint extended 
through the kingdom, and was only checked from 
farther progress by the limit of the ocean.” 

In another place he speaks of the “ social 
monster termed trade-unionism”; and, strangest 
of all, in enumerating the English awards in 
Class 7, which it must be remembered com- 
prised trade-unions and co-operative societies, 
he is quite triumphant over the fact that though 
the names of many worthy and successful 
British co-operative efforts were te be found 
on the muster-roll, ‘‘ no trade-union figures on 
the list to mar the harmony of the picture.” 
That in a section specially set aside for trade- 
unions, England, the home and the parent of 
trade-unionism, should be entirely unrepre- 
sented, would to most persons have been a 
fact which would have stamped this section at 
once as a comparative failure. But Mr. Hovell- 
Thurlow has such a horror of unionism that he 
is glad of its absence, even in the place espe- 
cially prepared for its display. 

It is explained at the beginning of the book 
that the growth of the spirit of combination 
among workmen in the Netherlands is very 
recent. Indeed, in 1867 it was so little de- 
veloped as to enable Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires at the Hague to report, in an official 
despatch, that there was little or no informa- 
tion to be gained on the subject in that country. 
The fact that the Dutch have recently exhi- 
bited symptoms of following the practice of 
their fellow workmen in this respect seems 
to have been regarded with the greatest alarm 
in Holland. ‘No time was to be lost,” says 
Mr. Thurlow, “in endeavouring to trace the 
action of the combination wave in Holland, 
so as, if possible, to build up social dykes to 
check its force for evil. Acting on this sudden 
impulse, the Exhibition has been held.” If 
Dutch workmen are at all like their fellow 
artisans on this side of the German Ocean, we 
fancy that the statesmen of Holland wil! find 
that an exhibition of domestic economy, as 
a cure for the disease called trade-unionism, 
is a remedy resembling closely those cele- 
brated pills that were so good against the 
earthquake. If the opening of the Amsterdam 
Exhibition was fatal to the growing trade- 
unionism of Holland, the promoter of the 
Exhibition ought not to take all the credit 
of his patients’ recovery: they must have 
taken the complaint very mildly, and would 
probably have got over the attack even with- 
out the assistance of the Exhibition. 

In Class 7 of the Amsterdam Exhibition co- 
operative institutions were divided into three 
subdivisions :—1. Societies of Consumption ; 
2. Societies of Production; 3%. Societies of 
Credit. These three divisions may be more 
popularly designated as co-operative stores, 
co-operative trading associations, and people’s 
banks. The first is in England inseparably 
connected with the name of the well-known 
Rochdale pioneers. The principles on which 
a co-operative store is conducted are so well 
known that it is quite unnecessary to give 
a detailed account of them, It should, how- 





ever, be remarked that the name “ co-opera- 
tive” does not necessarily apply to these stores. 
Co-operation is the union in the same indivi- 
duals of capital and labour. There need not 
be, and very often there is not, any such union 
in the conduct of a co-operative store. The 
success of these stores depends on the ready- 
money principle, and in the saving which 
accrues from not having to spend large sums 
in advertising, ornamental premises, and smart 
shop-fronts. Mr. Hovell-Thurlow does not 
always bear this distinction in mind ; he often 
speaks of institutions similar to our co-opera- 
tive stores as if they were truly co-operative ; 
and he nowhere points out their fundamental 
difference from true co-operation, viz., the com- 
plete harmony of capital and labour, secured 
by uniting in the same individual the func- 
tions both of the capitalist and the labourer. 
It is owing to the neglect of this essential 
distinction between true co-operation and co- 
operative stores that Mr. Hovell-Thurlow is 
led to speak of England as the birthplace of 
co-operative institutions. The fact is, that 
although there are in England many flourishing 
co-operative stores, there is scarcely one in- 
stance of the success of a pure co-operative 
society for purposes of production. France is 
the birthplace of true co-operation ; it was one 
of the results of the revolutionary period of 
1848 ; and France is still the country where 
co-operation has been most generally and suc- 
cessfully applied to production. Mr. Hovell- 
Thurlow gives many interesting examples of 
the flourishing condition of these French co- 
operative societies. One of these, the Société 
Co-operative de Production des Ouvriers-Lu- 
nettiers, he describes as a faithful type of the 
best of the numerous associations of this 
kind existing in France. The members are 
all working spectacle-makers ; they provide all 
the capital that their industry requires, and 
they elect their administrative officers, fore- 
men, &c. They do a business of upwards of 
25,0007. per annum. Mr. Thurlow greatly 
admires the harmony prevailing in this society ; 
there have been, he says, no disputes, no want 
of unanimity. We should have thought that 
a writer so strongly opposed to trade-unionism 
as Mr. Thurlow would have at once recog- 
nized that this absence of discord was the first 
and most obvious result of real co-operation. 
Trade-unions are the result of the antagonism 
which in our present industrial system exists 
between capital and labour, between the em- 
ployer and the employed. The capitalist tries 
to get as high profits as he can, and to get 
labour at the cheapest rate, whilst the work- 
man, of course, tries when he is selling his 
labour to drive as good a bargain as he can. 
Among intelligent labourers the inevitable result 
of such a state of things is trade-unionism, ¢. e. 
the combination of workmen in order to secure 
the best possible terms in the bargain that they 
drive with the capitalist. No improvement 
in the relations between employers and em- 
ployed can be expected until the antagonism 
between capital and labour is removed. This 
is effectually done by all schemes which either 
partially or fully adopt the co-operative prin- 
ciple; and yet in describing the society of 
Ouvriers - Lunettiers, Mr. Thurlow, notwith- 
standing his condemnation of unionism, says 
that they were considered to deserve especial 
praise, inasmuch as they had “ succeeded well 
in the application of a dangerous principle.” 








Looking upon unionism as a social monster, 
and co-operation as a dangerous principle, Mr. 
Thurlow’s views of the prospect of the future 
of industry must be somewhat gloomy. It is 
certainly more cheerful, and we believe more 
consonant with all experience, to regard both 
unionism and co-operation as landmarks of 
industrial progress. To England belongs the 
credit of originating trade - unions, whilst 
France may be considered to have invented 
co-operation. Amid Mr. Thurlow’s denuncia- 
tions of the former, we would remind him that 
in England the labourer is nowhere in such a 
depressed and degraded condition as in those 
trades (now happily very few) in which the la- 
bourers have not been sensible enough to enter 
into the associations called trade-unions. Who 
can doubt that the condition of the agricultural 
labourer is to a great degree the result of his 
isolation? He acts, in all his relations with 
his employers, simply in his own individual 
capacity; there is no unity, no combination 
between him and his fellow-labourers. As 
soon as labourers acquire sufficient intelligence 
to appreciate the advantages of combined 
action, their own common sense immediately 
suggests the formation of a trade-union. Mr. 
Thurlow lays great stress on the oppressiveness 
of some of the rules of trade-unions, and in 
his appendix he gives the details of many 
trade outrages, which were proved to have 
taken place at the instigation of trade- 
unionists. No class is free from faults; and 
if Mr. Thurlow will examine the state of the 
law relating to the legal profession, the etiquette 
of the bar, and of medicine, we believe he will 
find that the faults usually considered the 
peculiar characteristic of trade - unions are 
shared to a very great extent by the learned 
professions. The medical students at Edin- 
burgh have lately shown themselves envious 
of the reputation of the Sheffield saw-grinders’ 
union. They have at least taken pains to 
prove that other people besides workmen are 
acquainted with the arts of rattening and inti- 
midation. 

The jury appointed to adjudge the awards 
in Class 7 of the Amsterdam Exhibition 
obviously had a very difficult task before it. 
The first obstacle at the outset of its labours 
was the impossibility of all its members, or 
even of any one of its members, reading or 
making himself conversant with the rules, 
statutes, reports, &c., of several hundreds of 
societies, written in English, French, German, 
Dutch, Danish and Swedish. To meet this 
difficulty the jury laid down several excellent 
rules and tests, by means of which those 
associations which were founded on unsound 
doctrines were at once excluded from the 
inquiry. It was, for instance, decided by the 
jury to reject, as failing in the vital element 
of independence, all associations which de- 
pended on the assistance of another class than 
that which composed them. This rule alone 
eliminated large numbers of institutions that 
had submitted details of their regulations for 
the approval of the jury. In the descriptions 
of the Dutch trade-associations it is a very 
remarkable fact that one society only deals 
openly with the question of wages and hours 
of labour; and this Association, entitled 
“‘ Handwerksbloei,” is composed not of work- 
men, but of employers. Its object is to promote 
the interest of the work-giver and of the 
workman, by reducing the hours of labour and 
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retaining uniformity of wage. This one fact 
is of immense significance as an illustration 
of the different relations between employers 
and employed existing in Holland and in this 
country. Many persons would doubtless be 
of opinion that the difference was all in favour 
of the former; but we fear the solicitude of 
the Dutch employers for their workmen shows 
that in Holland the working classes have not 
proved themselves capable of a vigorous 
defence of their own interests. 

It is impossible in a short review to do 
justice to the numerous and interesting topics 
discussed in ‘ Trade-Unions Abroad.’ We have 
only endeavoured to touch upon one of the 
subjects of the book, and whilst we have found 
much with which we disagree, especially in 
those passages which relate to trade - unions, 
we must in conclusion express the pleasure 
with which we find that in dealing with the 
great question of labour and wages, Mr. Thur- 
low is one of the few writers who go straight 
to the root of the matter, and who declare 
that the wages question is in truth but one 
aspect of the population question. He advo- 
cates, indeed, what, perhaps, would not be 
expected from an opponent of the power 
and oppression of unionism, and what we 
should greatly hesitate to recommend, that all 
trade-unions and co-operative associations 
should, except under certain specified cireum- 
stances, make celibacy up to thirty or thirty-five 
years of age aconditionof membership. Nothing 
can be said in defence of Mr. Thurlow’s views 
on this question better than in his own words :— 

“It is fashionable, I know, to point to popula- 
tion as a source of wealth and strength, but it is 
really not so unless the resources for its support 
develope with its own increase and in the same 
ratio. In Great Britain this has not been the case, 
and our increase of population now seeks refuge in 
emigration, goes to swell the Fenian ranks or other 
buccaneer associations, or raises the poor-rates if 
it stays at home, thus only tending to impoverish 
us in time of peace and to embarrass us in time 
of war.” 

He then gives an illustration of the manner 
in which in Java the growth of the population 
has exceeded the increase of the means of 
subsistence, and goes on to say,— 

“T am well aware that the indolent Asiatic 
cannot be compared with the industrious Anglo- 
Saxon, any more than the limitation of the rice- 
fields of Java can be compared with actualities at 
home. Yet the broad features are the same. The 
land cannot be made to produce more sustenance, 
the mills and mines are full of hands and have no 
room for more; meanwhile the population increases, 
and the results in the one case will resemble the 
results in the other. In both cases growth of 
population means no longer growth of wealth, but 
growth of poverty and of the poor-rates..... This 
keeping up of population in Great Britain or in 
Java, or wherever it occurs, is the source of nearly 
all the greatest difficulties the nineteenth century 
has to cope with...... Until some means are 
found to drain off the surplus population and to 
distribute it where it is better able to support 
itself, the efforts of philanthropists in erecting 
cités ouvriéres and in opening great markets, in 
other words, in alleviating the hard lot of the 
heaped up population, but really only rendering it 
possible for it to heap itself up still more,— 
however meritorious and munificent of themselves 
—by no means strike at the root of the evil.” 

With this quotation we bring our remarks 
to a close, heartily recommending Mr. Thur- 
low’s book to all who are interested in indus- 
trial questions. 











The Fall of Metz; an Account of the Seventy 
Days’ Siege and of the Battles which pre- 
ceded It. By G. T. Robinson, Special Cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian. 
(Bradbury, Evans & Co.) 


THE chief value of this work consists in its being 
the narrative of an intelligent eye-witness. 
Passing over the author’s account of his few 
hours’ stay in Paris, just after the arrival of 
the news of Weissemburg, we arrive in his 
company at Metz. Marshal Leboeuf, ignorant, 
but good-looking and a courtier, had not dared 
to ask for the command of the army of the 
Rhine, so he had fallen back on the golden 
rule of “ divide et impera.” With this object 
he had sent Macmahon, his most formidable 
rival, to the east. Canrobert “nobody ever consi- 
dered wise, so he was left in the west.” Bazaine 
was the only person left to be dreaded: and after 
all Lebceuf did not fear him much. Bazaine 
had risen from the ranks—he had begun his 
military career as a drummer; and _ besides, 
Mexico had been very damaging to his reputa- 
tion. Bazaine was, however, astute, and when 
the collapse took place he contrived to sup- 
plant Lebceuf, and to be named the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Army of the Rhine. The 
task which had been assigned to him was, 
unfortunately, beyond his powers; and he made 
matters worse than they were by the endeavour 
at once to stay the advance of the Prussians 
and to fall back. From not adopting a 
decided resolution he failed to accomplish 
either of his purposes. We are assured that 
not knowing by what route the enemy was 
approaching he feared to sally forth far on 
either side. His reserve ammunition was he 
knew not where, till at length somebody 
remembered it. When it did arrive it was 
found that thirty millions of cartridges had 
been spoilt by the dampness of the paper in 
which they had been hurriedly wrapped. At 
length he determined to retreat, but as soon 
as he began to move off, the Prussians attacked 
him, and the battle of Borny ensued. There 
was a great absence of combined action in that 
battle, and the regiments had been weakened 
by the introduction of a large number of 
recruits—the 13th Regiment had been joined 
only the day before by 600 recruits. But the 
fight was a drawn one. The French left was 
pushed a short distance back, but on the 
other hand their right gained ground, and 
the French army looked confidently forward 
to a decisive victory on the morrow. It was, 
however, disappointed, for the next morning 
saw Bazaine in full retreat across the Moselle. 
We shall not seek to give any details of the battle 
of Borny, but content ourselves with saying 
that, according to our author, who was an eye- 
witness of the fight, the Prussian loss was heavier 
than that of the French. The Prussians, 
however, attained their object, which was to 
detain Bazaine with half their army—against 
which, by the way, the Marshal only brought 
half his—whilst the other half crossed the 
Moselle higher up, with a view to cutting 
the road to Verdun. The demoralization of 
the troops had already begun, for in their night 
retreat from the field of Borny they cast away 
their chassepots by thousands. There was 
between the enemy and Metz on the morning 
of the 14th of August “not a single sol- 
dier, not a single gun, mounted on its walls, 
and... .. Fort Bellecroix, excepting for 








the three lines of mines which burrowed jt 
was a harmless heap of earth and masonry,” 
Fortunately, the Prussians were ignorant of 
the state of affairs, and Metz was for the 
time saved. In the mean time, the Prussians 
were heading Bazaine, who was, still hope. 
lessly ignorant of the position of the enemy, 
making leisurely preparations for a retreat 
on Verdun. On the morning of the 15th 
Frossard’s corps reached Rezonville. Legrand’ 
division of cavalry was pushed on in advance 
as far as Mars la Tour; but, meeting a strong 
column of Prussian cavalry supported by 
artillery, he retired. The foe was also gather- 
ing on his left flank ; but Frossard was igno- 
rant of the fact. The Mazre of Gorze sent 
word to him that the country to the south- 
west of Metz was swarming with Prussian 
troops, and afterwards came himself to report 
the fact, but was only “snubbed for his 
officiousness.” His information was, however, 
true. On the morning of the 16th Frossard 
was still unsuspicious :— 


“The colonel of the 4th Chasseurs rides up to 
him, and asks for orders, but the general has none 
to give; ‘it is evident,’ says he, ‘ that your regi- 
ment won’t be wanted to-day.’ The intendant-en- 
chef sends a couple of commissariat agents to 
Tronville, not two miles away, to make a requisition 
for cattle, not knowing that all night long Tronville 
has been in Prussian hands, so ignorant is every- 
body of that which they ought to know. Before 
Frossard’s men are on the move, before the general 
has done his breakfast, and before those commis- 
sariat agents can set out for Tronville, the Prussian 
shells come tumbling in amongst them all, creating 
the wildest surprise. ” 


So unprepared was every one that all General 
Bataille’s artillery horses were away at the 
watering-place. The cavalry fighting was 
extremely severe on that day, both Prussians 
and French using that branch most recklessly. 
The following extract gives an account of a 
mélée such as has not been seen since the day 
of Austerlitz :— 


“He hurls the Chasseurs d’Afrique at a battery, 
which keeps pounding away at his men, and which, 
from the nature of the ground, his artillery cannot 
reply to. On they go; not only the enemy’s artil- 
lery, but a strong force of riflemen hold the position 
they have to carry: still, on the Chasseurs go; men 
drop at every yard; and now, with a ringing cry 
—not a shout, it is almost a yell—they are in 
amongst the guns. Down go Prussian artillery- 
men and riflemen, cut and trodden down to death. 
The breech-loading guns bother our men, they don’t 
know how to spike them, and before they can find 
out, into them rushes a Prussian Hussar regiment, 
and sabre to sabre is the order of the day ; against 
the flank of these Prussian Hussars is hurled the 
heavy Lancers of the French Guard, but they are 
too heavy, whether in the head or the heart is not 
quite certain, and the 3rd Dragoons (the Empress’ 
regiment) come dashing past them—charging into 
them, the Lancers say; anyhow from that day to 
this there has been no love lost between these two, 
the one alleging cowardice to the other, the other 
murder to the one. And now comes a dreadful 
mélée, cavalry after cavalry corps is thrown together 
in one confused mass. The Prussians hurl regi- 
ment after regiment, and so do we. It is a waste- 
ful slaughter; friend hardly knows friend, foe 
thinks each other foe; carbine, lance, sabre, and 
pistol, all are mingled, and it has been averred to 
me that one Lancer of the Guard had a Frenchman 
and a Prussian on his lance at the same moment. 
For fifteen minutes it was an awful tournament. 
Bugle-calls of different regiments confused each 
other, and when at length it became known that 
the retreat was sounded, the extrication of the in- 
dividual regiments became another combat. At 
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last out they came, and that valley lay paved with 
men and horses.” 

The Prussian cavalry charged batteries no 
less wildly :-— 

“ At last, somewhere about three o’clock, a des- 
perate rush was made by that huge heavy Prussian 
Cuirassier regiment, ‘ the Bismarcks,’ at our bat- 
tery, which covered the village ; through the wood 
they come, down they go before the artillery fire, 
but our muzzle-loaders are awkward things to 
charge rapidly, with a thunder of horse-hoofs and 
a lightning flash of sabres close at hand—and very 
close at hand they are. The artillerymen leave 
their guns, but not before their short chassepot has 
done its work, and thinned the surging wave of 
man and herse which rolls up the hill. Another 
wave of Lancers follows, and then out launches the 
French 1st and 9th Dragoons, and the.7th and 10th 
Cuirassiers, an overwhelming mass of cavalry. The 
Prussians are ridden down, hardly a score seem to 
crawl out of the mingled heap.” 

Mr. Robinson corrects a very prevalent 
error regarding the manner in which the 
French fought. It is generally believed that 
they made great use of rifle-pits. This, he 
says, is not true, spade drill being almost 
unknown in the French army. He declares 
that he never saw a rifle-pit all the time he 
was with the army of the Rhine. The result 
of the battle of the 16th is well known; the 
French were completely baffled in their attempt 
to reach Verdun by the direct road. The 17th 
was spent in preparing for another battle 
before Metz, in which nothing but overwhelm- 
ing success would have been of any use to 
Bazaine. Our author thinks that the Marshal 
ought on the 17th to have pushed forward 
to the north-west, with the view of gaining 
the valley of the Arne and effecting a junction 
with Macmahon on the Meuse. He neglected 
to do so ; and the army played henceforth but 
a passive part in the campaign. One of the 
chief causes of the defeat on the 18th was 
the failure to keep the troops supplied with 
ammunition. There was no attempt at man- 
euvring on either side—nothing but pure 
bludgeon-work, as the Duke of Wellington 
said of Waterloo, took place, and the losses 
were consequently fearful. One French regi- 
ment went into action 1,100 men, and came 
out only 68 strong. The total losses of the 
French on the 16th and 18th were never 
authoritatively stated ; but our author estimates 
them at 30,000 men, and considers that on the 
18th the loss of the Prussians was treble that 
of the French. ; 

On the 31st of August a showy, rather than 
serious sortie was made, but it is clear that 
there was no real intention of cutting through 
the investing circle, for “here was the baggage, 
which was evidently not going. The tents 
were not packed, and the army was not in the 
order for a long march.” The action which 
ensued did not begin till 4 P.M. ; reserves were 
not brought up, but yet the French at sunset 
had gained ground. During the night no 
preparations were made for the next day’s 
fight, which was nevertheless carried on with 
spirit, and with a certain amount of success, 
till the afternoon, and the French seemed to 
be on the point of gaining a decisive victory, 
when, most unaccountably, the retreat was 
sounded, and the troops returned sulkily to 
Metz, after having suffered enormous losses 
to no purpose. The impression produced on 
the army is thus described :— 

“ We saw a movement, commenced at daybreak, 
suspended until evening, in view of the enemy. 








We saw an army sent out with divided counsels. 
We saw the movement arrested when a night’s 
march could have carried the position. We saw 
a force, weakened by a fair day's work and a long 
night’s watch, left unsuccoured. We saw our victory 
snatched from us when, in spite of these disad- 
vantages, we had almost grasped it ; and the shock 
was too rude. Confidence refused to grow again, 
and when we found political trickery added to 
military incapacity, we ceased to consider our 
Commander-in-Chief either wise or honest.” 

Every one was henceforth convinced that 
Marshal Bazaine was playing a deep and dis- 
honest political game. Even so late as the 
15th of September he had forces in abundance 
for a decisive sortie, but he made no use of 
them. 

Here, as elsewhere, the Prussians successfully 
played the game of brag, only hundreds being 
posted where the French supposed there were 
thousands, camp-fires being lit where there 
were no camps, and wooden cannon being 
placed in battery to restrain the besieged. 
The boldness and adroitness of the Prussian 
spies enabled Prince Frederick Charles to be 
thoroughly well acquainted with the state of 
affairs inside Metz. We hear of one Prussian 
spy “riding right through the place in the 
uniform of a sous-intendant the other day, 
asking all sorts of questions about our supplies, 
and only betraying himself by inquiring where 
the bread for the army was baked.” Apropos 
of spies, we may mention that “the Prussian 
army has organized an intelligence department, 
with different grades, promotions, and good 
pay. By this means the sting of reproach 
is taken away from the word ‘spy,’ and it is 
possible to conceive a man full of patriotic 
enthusiasm and a taste for adventure entering 
the service, without necessarily being the re- 
probate a spy usually is.” 

The history of the last days of the siege is 
very interesting. It is clear that the Prussian 
works could have been easily forced at any 
point, that there was still plenty of food left 
in Metz when it capitulated, but neither had 
proper perquisitions been made, nor had the 
supply in store been distributed regularly ; 
that Bazaine was selfish and self-indulgent, 
that he thought only of his own comfort—only 
once showing himself to the troops, and never 
visiting the hospitals ; and that the siege would 
have been prolonged could the army have 
found a leader to head them, and seize the 
authority of which Bazaine was unworthy. 

We cordially recommend this book to our 
readers as not only a valuable contribution to 
history, but containing many most interesting 
anecdotes, 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

How It Came to Pass; or, Seed-Time and 
Harvest. By Mrs. Skelton. 3 vols. (Allen 
& Co.) 

Ierne. By W. Steuart Trench. 2 vols. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

The Monarch of Mincing Lane. By William 
Black. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

In spite of many merits, Mrs. Skelton’s 

novel is eminently unsatisfactory. There are 

so many indications throughout the work of 
descriptive and dramatic power, that we feel 
the author has fallen short of the success she 
might have readily secured. In the first place, 
the three volumes would have been the better 
of concentration into one. A trick of repetition, 





which is very noticeable in the delineation of 
Mr. Warfield’s character, and in the weary 
details of barrack-room conversation, goes far 
to weaken the effect of what might have been 
very telling if compressed within a shorter 
compass. Again, there is a great want of 
consistency in the characters of the principal 
performers. Lady Upton is unnaturally re- 
pulsive. No mother, however narrow her 
powers of sympathy, could have steeled her- 
self against the affection of a daughter as that 
lady is represented to have done. Mr. Warfield, 
the impassioned lover and suspicious husband, 
is a distinctly different character from the 
haughty, self-contained, adamantine politician 
to whom we are elsewhere introduced. He is 
too proud a man to have been so causelessly 
distrustful,—at any rate to have condescended 
to a petty and relentless persecution of a 
woman whom he had learnt to despise. Mr. 
Brown's political conversion, though natural 
enough in itself, is also at variance with the 
description which is given of him at first, 
though his admirable hustings speech, and the 
general excellence of the election scene, go far 
to reconcile us to the anomaly. We may also 
remark that our author concedes too much to 
the realism which is so popular: ‘‘ He lunched— 
lunched heavily”; ‘‘ He dined—dined heavily” 
—are methods of reminding the reader of the 
commonness of the flesh and blood described, 
which should find no countenance from authors 
who have real power. But we would not 
dwell unnecessarily on the demerits of a story 
which on the whole is far above the average 
of such productions. The development of Sir 
Frederick Popham, from the quintessence of 
cavalry languor to the unselfish friend and 
hearty lover he at last becomes, is a humour- 
ously described and not unnatural process. 
Isabel Warfield is a martyr of the purely 
passive sort, but in spite of the want of 
“pluck” which leads to her misfortunes, her 
patient endurance of evil secures our sympathy, 
and we reserve our indignation for the selfish 
blockhead whose obstinate seclusion renders 
explanation impossible. With all deference to 
Sir Frederick, we think him quite worthy of 
the more angelic bride, while the hearty good 
sense and slight tendency to insubordination 
of the cheerful Flora Bellairs would have had 
a wholesome influence over the tragic Warfield. 
But as real life abounds with such cross 
arrangements as these two marriages present, 
it would be uncharitable to deny their use as 
legitimate materials for fiction. 

At the time when the questions affecting 
the tenure of land in Ireland were being 
most warmly discussed, before the Government 
had carried their measure of last year, Mr. 
Trench published, under the title ‘ Realities 
of Irish Life,’ a book which made some 
little stir at the time. The book professed to 
bear an unbiassed testimony, derived from 
actual experience, to the moral and physical 
condition and needs of the Irish people, and 
as such it was received not without favour. 
Mr. Trench has now supplemented this per- 
formance by another, cast in a different mould, 
yet having a similar object in view, “ to eluci- 
date the wild feelings of the people of the 
West, and the wilder deeds of Tipperary,” and 
in the guise of fiction to set some facts before 
the British public. These facts, as we learn 
from the preface, are that “ Ireland is still dis- 
satisfied,” and as we gather from the pages of 
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the romance which succeeds, and especially from 
the tenth chapter of the second volume, that 
nothing short of “the restoration of the for- 
feited estates,” or “a royal residence in Ire- 
land,” will ever satisfy her. Mr. Trench, it 
appears, had originally intended to convey 
this information in a somewhat different form, 
namely, by a general sketch of the history of 
Ireland from the earliest ages to the Act of 
Settlement in 1662, unfolding the early tradi- 
tions of the country, and tracing their con- 
nexion with the feelings and movements of 
the present day: but being dissuaded from 
this course by some of his friends, he 
determined nevertheless that his materials 
should not perish, and it is to this determina- 
tion that we owe ‘Ierne.’ We cannot say that 
we are exceedingly grateful. Without a notion 
of what it may have been like, we fancy we 
should have preferred the historical sketch to 
the novel. In his ‘ Realities of Irish Life,’ 
Mr. Trench showed that he could state a case 
in a plain and straightforward manner, and 
could relate an anecdote with clearness and 
point; in ‘Ierne’ he has proved that he is 
altogether incapable of writing a good novel, 
and that he has widely mistaken the bent of 
his abilities if he thinks that they incline in 
this direction. It is not without pain that we 
have to pronounce unequivocal condemnation 
on both the manner and the matter of this 
story,—that we have to stigmatize it as feeble 
in execution and design, and abounding in the 
veriest puerilities and absurdities of sensation 
literature. 

The plot, so far as there can be said to be 
any, turns on the adventures of a “Saxon 
stranger,” one Alexander Fitz-Norman, Earl 
of Killarney, who has come to Ireland, where 
he holds estates, to see and judge of the country 
for himself, and who is much surprised at what 
he sees. That he has good cause to be we 
shall perhaps discover hereafter ; but in the 
mean time it is enough to say that in the course 
of his wanderings he falls in with the heroine, 
TIerne, that he also falls in love with her, and 
that they are happily married at the end. Ierne, 
it is well to state, is the most ancient name of 
Ireland, and she who bears that title in the 
book is well worthy of its romantic antiquity :— 

“Her appearance was very singular, and she 
seemed to partake of qualities belonging both to 
Saxon and Celt. Her hair was auburn, or what 
might more correctly be termed chestnut, falling in 
thick folds from her head and reaching below her 
waist. It had always been allowed to hang in the 
wild beauty of nature, its own weight and luxuri- 
ance generally retaining it in its place.” 

While here is a description of her ordinary 
walking costume :— 

“ Her dress was of simple grey, which hung in 
light folds from her waist, reaching to an ankle of 
unusual symmetry and beauty. She wore a leathern 
girdle beautifully embroidered round her waist ; 
a little short jacket ; and a Swiss hat attached to 
her head by a red ribbon. In her girdle was placed 
a highly wrought dagger, and beside it a tiny 
revolver. . . . A few miniature cartridges were in 
her belt, and her equipment was completed by a 
silver whistle hanging bya chain of thesame material, 
and a beautiful little rifle of the lightest and 
smallest size.” 

This formidable young lady, in appearance 
we should say, resembling most nearly the 
female bandit familiar to us on the transpon- 
tine stage—and, we must add, nowhere else,— 
is allowed to wander about the mountains of 
Kerry in the year 1856 unmolested and with- 





out a keeper; and it is here that she meets 
the “Saxon stranger,” who, we are not much 
surprised to hear, ‘“‘as he suddenly came in 
view,... was startled as if he had seen an 
apparition.” He plucks up courage, however, 
addresses her, and finally is brought home 
to Derreen, the residence of the O’Sulevans, 
to which family the lady belongs. Whilst 
here, he displays his prowess in more ways 
than one, overthrowing the best champion 
of the O’Gallivans, a rival family, in a faction 
fight, meeting O’Dempsey, a neighbouring 
squire and a crack shot, in a duel, and learn- 
ing the national aspirations of Ireland from 
the lips of the fair Ierne. Nor is she far 
behind him in feats of skill and daring ; it is 
to be expected that from long practice she 
should clamber up the mountains better than 
he ; but she also shoots with her rifle a bird 
on the wing which he has missed with his 
double-barrelled fowling-piece, rows the whole 
party about in a boat, opportunely appears 
to bind up his wounds after the duel, and 
otherwise conducts herself in a manner worthy 
of—well, worthy at all events of her picturesque 
costume. Of such incidents as these is the tale 
made up; to merely chronicle the surprising 
adventures by sea and land that befall the 
Earl of Killarney and his new-found acquaint- 
ances, together or separately, and from which 
they emerge triumphant, would be to relate 
a series of impossible and therefore un- 
interesting events, which we might well 
expect to meet with in the pages of some 
tenth-rate periodical, but which are entirely 
beneath the dignity of a fiction written to 
instruct and entertain persons of intelligence. 
Scarcely one of the personages of the story 
ever leaves home without being placed face 
to face with storm, shipwreck, assassination, 
arrest, or some other impending or imme- 
diate disaster—and this in a book professedly 
written to describe the realities of life in the 
present day. The action of the plot is now 
and then interrupted, it is true, to make room 
for long conversations in which the author's 
views on the state of Ireland are more or 
less clearly set forth; but these are always 
inartistically introduced, and act merely as 
breathing-spaces before proceeding to still 
more startling events. The appearance of 
Ierne in the form of a “white spirit” in a 
remote district of Tipperary on the night that 
her lover is about to be shot, and her discom- 
fiture of the intending murderers, is an incident 
of this kind, and does rather more than stagger 
our sense of realism. It is true we are given 
the account of her journey from Derreen to 
Thurles on a post-car for the occasion,—and 
this sounds like familiar language ; but what 
about the bloody wound in her head at the 
appropriate time /—and the “then disappear- 
ing through the wall, as if by magic”! We 
are aware that there are such appliances as are 
known in theatrical parlance by the name of 
“practical doors,” and doubtless “ practical 
walls”; but unless one of these latter was 
erected for some distance along the lonely road 
in Tipperary, we must reject as a fable the 
reality of even an Irish young lady “ disappear- 
ing through” it, though we certainly would 
not have put it beyond Miss Ierne’s powers 
to have climbed over it, white sheet and 
all. But if we do not adopt, because unlikely, 
the theory of the “practical wall,” we must 
confess ourselves at issue in a matter of faith 





with the author of ‘ Realities of Irish Life,’ 
and that on a point, and in a place, with 
which he ought no doubt to be familiar; but 
this we cannot help. 

There are other descriptive scenes introduced 
into the story, and having no particular con- 
nexion with it—such as the Phcenix meeting, 
and the trial of Teague O’Hanlon. James 
Stephens is also brought upon the scene more 
than once, and is indeed instrumental in pro- 
curing the escape of Teague from the very 
dock itself of the Tralee Court House, where 
sentence for treason-felony is about to be pro- 
nounced on him. These, besides, as we have 
said, having no necessary connexion with the- 
rest of the tale, are managed with much clumsi- 
ness; and we really cannot easily conceive 
how a gentleman of Mr. Trench’s ability could. 
deliberately have written such rubbish as the 
whole of this trial incident, including the cross- 
examination of the Earl of Killarney by Mr. 
B With every pretension to realism and 
nature, there is here scarcely anything but what 
is unreal, unnatural and absurd. Mr. Trench: 
has published this fiction, doubtless, more 
as a means of conveying his opinions to the 
public than of challenging their admiration 
as a romance-writer; but when the form of 
fiction is once assumed, it is by the rules 
of fiction that the performance must be judged;, 
and, judged by those rules, the present per- 
formance is almost totally, if not altogether, 
devoid of merit. 

The weak point of Mr. Black’s otherwise 
excellent novel is the want of ingenuity in its 
plot. There should at least be some probability 
in the framework of a story, however slight 
its texture. But Mr. Black requires us to 
believe that a young girl of high principle, 
passionately attached to a lover, who adores 
her with equal fervour, could have been 
induced by a weak-minded young man who 
had nothing whatever to recommend him ex- 
cept the hysteric violence with which he urged 
his suit, to swear to marry him; that she 
should have considered herself bound in con- 
science to keep this extorted oath ; that finally, 
having gone through the ceremony of mar- 
riage, she should have been able, in defiance of 
all law and custom, to remain apart from the: 
husband whom in all consistency she must 
have held herself equally bound to love, 
honour and obey. There is something impro- 
bable too in the melo-dramatic vengeanee which. 
the injured lover proposes to himself, when he 
is anticipated by the suicide of the miserable 
actor who has wronged him. If we allow the 
necessary grain of salt for these extravagancies, 
we certainly find much to reward us for the 
perusal of these volumes. The “monarch” 
himself is the least pleasant though not the 
least life-like portrait, the vulgar self-made 
man, imbued with that social conservatism 
which prompts such a man, if he has mounted 
to the top of the ladder, to kick it down 
behind him to prevent the rise of others. A 
charming contrast to him is shown in the 
ruined man of family, a baronet of the virtuous 
sort. Two characters which we all have known 
are still more vividly described. ‘ Jims,” the 
fierce Scotch radical, with the broadest views 
as to the appropriation of his neighbour's 
land, yet whose polities are a faith and not an 
atheism ; who combines with a profound con- 
sciousness of the dignity of man, especially 
plebeian man as incarnate in his own proper 
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person, a willing acknowledgment that there 
must be somewhere a superior existence, and 
even some tenderness for the unfortunate and 
gentle born. Another and more commonplace 
type is Lord Cecil Sidmouth, the doctrinaire 
radical nobleman, whose sense of justice, 
limited to the present and the actual, is re- 
volted at the spectacle of social inequality and 
hardship, who rushes into all sanitary and 
benevolent enterprises, who lectures women on 
their rights and workmen on their wrongs, 
whose profound distrust of the world and con- 
tempt for the past are agreeably leavened by 
an enthusiastic belief in himself. This gentle- 
man, to whose really conscientious spirit our 
author does full justice, in a paroxysm of 
jealous apprehension betakes himself to the 
United States, where he joins a communistic 
brotherhood, which is well described. He is 
recovered to English society, and the heart of 
the young lady who adores him, at a moment 
when the Washoota Convention is getting into 
serious danger of collapse, by the hero Philip 
Drem, another admirable character. With the 
exception of the melo-dramatic episode we have 
mentioned, and a certain extreme susceptibility 
to female influence, which sits not ungrace- 
fully upon him, Philip is a fair specimen of a 
young English gentleman, unspoilt by luxury, 
manly, simple and sincere. The ladies of his 
love and all the feminine contingent are ably 
drawn ; Mrs. Drem and Violet Kingscote being 
our especial favourites. There is much racy 
conversation in the book; Scotchmen and 
Irishmen are neither Teagues nor Sawneys, 
and many a ludicrous passage may win the 
reader to a smile. On the whole, we thank 
Mr. Black for a very capital novel. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller. By Peter 
Bayne. 2 vols. (Strahan & Co.) 

Iy his ‘Schools and Schoolmasters’ Hugh Miller 
gave an interesting account of his early life and of 
the difficulties which he encountered in his efforts 
to rise from the humble position in which he was 
born. In some of his other books too occur plea- 
sant passages of autobiography, and in fact there was 
little need for a Life of him. We must do Mr. Bayne 
the justice to say that he has some faint idea of this, 
but he excuses himself by saying that biography 
differs from autobiography, and that although 
Goethe wrote ‘Wahrheit und Dichtung,’ Mr. Lewes’s 
Life of the author of ‘ Faust’ has been a successful 
book. Now, there is some difference between Goethe 
and Miller, and there is also some difference be- 
tween Mr. Lewes and Mr. Peter Bayne. Besides, 
if Hugh Miller was in his day greatly overrated 
by many of his countrymen, and had an extremely 
good opinion of himself, he undoubtedly wrote 
very pleasantly, and this perhaps makes us the 
more disposed to object to the two bulky volumes 
and the clumsy English of Mr. Bayne. We would, 
indeed, warn our readers against this book, in 
which there is nothing but a few of Miller’s letters 
that possesses the slightest interest. The work is 
disfigured by a marked spirit of provinciality, and 
a narrow-minded admiration of that sectarian 
theology which, unfortunately for himself, Hugh 
Miller was never able to get rid of, and which led 
him to waste his energies in the vain effort to 
reconcile the convictions of the geologist with the 
supposed necessities of his creed. The story of his 
suicide is a sad one, and, were it well told, would 
be most impressive, but Mr. Bayne is so bad a 
biographer that he almost succeeds in inspiring us 
with a feeling of aversion to the object of his 
awkward admiration. 

Friendships Garland. By 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tuts book is a reprint of certain articles contri- 


Matthew Arnold. 





buted at various times to the Pall Mall Gazette. 
They hardly call for a detailed notice at our hands. 
They deal chiefly with the Philistinism of the 
daily newspapers and of the middle classes. The 
prevalent lack of culture is deplored, and the foreign 
policy of England is discussed in the way in which 
one would expect the author to discuss it. Although 
the fun is sometimes a little cumbrous, there is 
much in the book that is very amusing, and much 
also that is only too true. Still we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Arnold wastes his powers some- 
what in work of this sort; and now that he has 
killed and buried Arminius at Bougival, we trust 
we may look forward to some new poems or some 
more essays in criticism. 


Pilgrimage to the Caaba and Charing Cross. By 
Hafiz Ahmed Hassan. (Allen & Co.) 
Tuis little diary of a journey from India to Mecca, 
and from Mecca to London, is full of interest, and 
would be valuable could we be certain that it had 
not been touched by European hands. The writer 
is in the service of the Nawab of Tonk, and the 
Tonk grievance comes up in the appendix, but 
not in the body of the work, which contains some 
excellent reflections on English manners and customs 
from the Eastern point of view. He prefers Oriental 
to European beauty, and is disgusted at low dresses. 


Analysis of the Laws that affect the Position of 
British Residents in Russia since the Passing of 
the Naturalization Acts of 1870. By T. Michell. 
(St. Petersburg, Watkins.) 

EXcELLENTLY conceived and worked out, and 
possessing a good index, this pamphlet is in- 
dispensable to English residents in Russia, to 
persons about to go there as traders or governesses, 
and useful to lawyers who may have to deal in 
England with the complexities of the “ conflict of 
laws.” 
The City of London Directory, 1871. (Collingridge.) 
ConstDERING how bulky the ‘London Directory’ 
is, we have often thought it would be well if the 
commercial part of it could be obtained separately; 
but this new enterprise labours under the defect 
of being confined to the City, the limits of which 
commerce has long ceased to regard. This makes 
= one of little value. The map, however, is 
good. 


WE have on our table Calendar of State Papers, 
Colonial Series, East Indies, China and Japan, 
1617—1621, edited by W. N. Sainsbury (Long- 
mans),—A Souvenir of the War of 1870-1, wit 
Views of Strasbourg, Sedan and Metz, by W. 
Simpson ; an Introduction by Dr. Doran, and a 
History of the War by H. Holl (Maclure, Mac- 
donald & Macgregor),— Diamonds and Gold; the 
Three Main Routes to the South African Ophir, 
by W. B. L. (Day),—The Odes of Horace, Book I., 
translated into English Verse by M. C. (Edin- 
burgh, Nimmo),— A B C of Fox-hunting, by 
Sir J. D. Paul, Bart. (Mitchell), — The Snow- 
Wreath, by D. Herbison (Belfast, Archer), — 
Report of His Grace the Archbishop of Syra and 
Tenos on his Journey to England (Cartwright),— 
A: Life's Labours in South Africa, the Story of the 
Life-Work of Robert Moffat (Snow), — Ancient 
Hymns from the Roman Breviary, by R. Mant, D.D. 
(Rivingtons),— The Oldest Gospel (Williams & Nor- 
gate), — Self-Renunciation, with an Introduction 
by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. (Rivingtons),—and 
Granny's Chapters on Scriptural Subjects, by Lady 
Mary Ross, “ From the Death of Ahab to the Time 
of Herod the Great ” (Bush). Among New Editions 
we have The Seven Periods of English Architecture 
Defined and Illustrated, by E. Sharpe, M.A. (Spon), 
—General Outline of the Organization of the Animal 
Kingdom, and Manual of Comparative Anatomy, 
by T. R. Jones (Van Voorst),— Essays Selected 
from Lay Sermons, Addresses and Reviews, by 
T. H. Huxley, LL.D. (Macmillan),— Venetia, by 
the Right Hon. B. Disraeli (Longmans),— David 
Elginbrod, by G. Macdonald, LL.D (Hurst & 
Blackett),—and Nouveaux Dialogues Familiers et 
Progressifs, Francais- Anglais, par Richard et 
Quétin (Hachette). Also the following Pamphlets : 
The British Army and What should be Done 





(Mitchell),— The Military Forces of Great Britain, 
by Major-Gen. Sir Lintorn Simmons, K.C.B. 
(Mitchell), — A Reformed Army for Home and 
Foreign Service, by R. Trimble (Whittaker),—The 
Reorganization of our Military Forces, by Capt. 
J. C. R. Colomb (Stanford),—After the Fight at 
Dame Europa’s School, by E. R. O. (Stock),—The 
Track of the War around Metz, and the Fund for 
the Non-combatant Sufferers, by J. Bellows (Triib- 
ner),—The Trial and Sentence of the Author 9 
‘The Fight in Dame Europa’s School’ (Smart & 
Allen),—John’s Fag in Dame Europa’s School 
(Simpkin),—John Bull’s Dream, and What Caused 
It (Stevenson),—The French Case Truly Stated, 
by A. G. Stapleton (Stanford),—One Englishman's 
Testimony at the Present Crisis, by Major-Gen. 
W. F. Marriott (Clowes),—Remarks on the Ortho- 
graphy of Indian Geographical Names, by the 
Rev. J. Barton, M.A. (Stanford),—On the Great 
Pyramid of Gizh, by A. F. D. Wackerbarth 
(Southampton, Gutch & Cox),—The New Forest, 
by H. T. J. Jenkinson, M.A. (Ridgway), — The 
Relief of Street Traffic, by P. W. Barlow (Spon), 
—The Cumulative Method of Voting (Simpkin),— 
Letters of Mr. Frank Noel respecting the Murder 
by Brigands of the Captives of Marathon and his 
Prosecution by the Greek Government (Williams & 
Norgate),— Guilds Desirable for Art and Artisans, 
by S. Fry (Masters),—How we Learnt to Speak 
French, by Oliver Sherlock (Triibner),— Napoleon’s 
Christening Cake, by B. Bradey (Dublin, Parkes), 
—AMilton’s Lament, by LE. N. R. I. (Belfast),— 
My Sunday Friend Stories, Nos. 10 to 13 (Simpkin), 
—and Hellenica Sacra; Scripture as Divested of 
Jewish Incrustation, Introductory Essay, by A. 
Vance (Moffat). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
A’Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, new edit., 32mo. 1/ cl.-limp. 
Bassett’s Christ in Eternityand Time, Four Sermons, 12mo. 2/6 
Bennett’s Wisdom of the King; or, Studies in Ecclesiastes, 5, 
Doudney’s “‘ Yet”; a Selection of Texts, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Exposition of the Apocalypse, by Author of ‘ Diatessaron,’ 2/6 
Frame’s Original Sin ; an y on the Fall, new edit. cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Grant's Christian Baptism Explained, 18mo. 1/6 cl. 
Green’s The Written Word, 12mo. 16 cl. 
Howell's Pocket Series, Vol. VI. ; ‘What Jesus Said,’ 32mo. 1/6 
Plumer’s Commentary on Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 8vo. 14/ 
Wordsworth’'s (C.) The Maccabees and the Church, 12mo, 2/6 
Music. 
Auber's Fra Diavolo (Boosey’s Royal Operas), royal 8vo. 2/6 
Bellini’s Norma, ed. by Macfarren, royal 8vo. 2,6 swd. 
Poetry. 
Bickersteth’s (E. H.) The Two Brothers, and other Poems, 6/ 
Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever, new edit. 12mo. 6/ 
Coverdale’s (R. R.) Poems, 2/6 cl. 
Longfellow's Poets and Poetry of Europe, new edit. royal 8vo. 28/ 
Rhymes from Cornwall, by A. of ‘ Vale of Lauherne,’ 12mo. 6/6 
Songs of Scotland, Chronologically Arranged, with Notes, &ec. ,5/ 
Wanderings (The) of Aletes, and other Poems, by Matthew of 
Gower, 12mo. 3/6 





History. 
Earle’s English Premiers, from Sir R. Walpole to Sir R. Peel, 
2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Reminiscences of America in 1869, new edit. 12mo. 7/6 cl. 
Renan’s (E.) Constitutional Monarchy in France, 12mo, 2/6 cl. 


Geography. 
Wyse’s (Sir T.) Impressions of Greece, 8vo. 15/ cl. 


Philology. 

Cicero’s Orations for Cluentius, trans. by Green, cr. 8vo. 3/ swd. 
Eschylus, Prometheus Vinctus, trans. by Perkins, cr. 8vo. 2/ 
Virgil’s Fourth Georgic, trans. by Mellington, new edit. 4/6 cl. 

Science. 
Boucher’s Key to Mensuration, 12mo. 1/ cl. 
Daman’s Fractions, cr. 8vo. 1/3 cl. 
Darwin’s Descent of Man, &c., 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 24/ cl. 
Dobell’s Progress of Practical and Scientific Medicine, Vol, IT.,18/ 
Fleming’s Animal Plagues ; their History, Nature, &c., 15/ el. 
Overman’s Treatise on Metallurgy, new edit. 8vo. 40/ cl. 


General Literature. 


Anteros : a Novel, by Author of ‘Guy Livingstone, 3 vols. 31/6 

Arlot’s Guide for Coach-Painters, trans. by Fresquet, cr. 8vo. 6 

Armatage’s Horseowner'’s and Stableman’s Companion, n. ed. 5/ 

Austen’s Novels and Tales, 5 vols. in Box, 12mo. 10/ cl. 

Bell's Standard Elocutionist, new edit. 12mo. 3/6 hf.-bd. 

Chambers’s Miscellany, new edit., Vol. XIV., 12mo. 1/ bds. 

Collins’s (W.) Woman in White, new edit. 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Gordon’s The Emigrant Barque, &c., 12mo. 36 el. 

Kirton’s Temperance Handbook, 12mo. 5, cl. 

One Thousand Temperance Anecdotes, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Logan’s (A. 8.) Literary Relics, 12mo. 3 6 cl. 

Mamma’s Return, and other Tales, Illustrated, 1/ limp-bds. 

Marryat’s (F.) Her Lord and Master, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl, 

Scott’s Waverley Novels, Centenary Edition; Vol. XV., 
* Peveril of the Peak,’ cr. 8vo. 3 6 cl. 

Vincent’s (Sir F.) The Carylls: a Novel, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Who is Responsible for the War? by Scrutator, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
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THE FORLORN HOPE. 


Ler us make a league—a league, my brothers, 
Though what can we hope for in this crusade, 

We but the offspring of mortal mothers, 
Against us Omnipotent Arms arrayed ? 


Can we cope in fight? Their hosts are as sand ; 
Defy them in siege? They’re nation on nation; 

If our guns could their iron hail withstand, 
Famine carries the fortification. 


Can we strive with ball and with sword ’gainst breasts 
That turn the ground edge and laugh at the flash ? 
Can mortal masonry bear the tests 
Of cloud-bolts that rive and thunders that crash ? 


Can the swimmer challenge the cataract, 
Or the desert pilgrim scoff at thirst ? 
Is there scope for mortal valour to act 
When mortal doom is decreed from the first ? 


Invulnerable and invisible, 

Can we, naked and seen, against you cope ? 
Shoot your safe arrows : ’twere risible 

If from the first we had cherished hope. 


Gallants, strike at the pinioned arm; 
From the battwe pluck and wear a feather ; 
Is there a woman your trophy can charm ? 
For ourselves, we live and die together. 
WESTLAND MARSTON. 








‘MODERN MEN OF LETTERS.’ 

February 28, 1871. 
W111 you permit me to state publicly in your 
columns that the Belgian Minister, M. Van de 
Weyer, to whom my book was dedicated, had not 
read one line of it before it was published, and was 
wholly ignorant of the nature of its contents. This 
will be but an act of justice to the gentleman whose 
name, in some reviews and newspaper articles, was 
mentioned most unnecessarily, as I think, in con- 
nexion with that of which he was wholly ignorant. 

J. Hain FRIsweE.t. 








CHAOTIC EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL CHAOS, 
(First Letter. ] 

Mow cher Monsieur,—The invasion of France by 
the Vandals has driven me into your pious and foggy 
country, the language of which I had some slight 
idea of previously, but of the customs, manners, 
and social arrangements of which I had only a 
very imperfect notion, borrowed chiefly from 
sketches of Englishmen which one occasionally 
meets upon the French stage, in the French 
satirical journals, and in a few romances written 
by people the sources of whose acquaintance with 
England were not very easily traceable. Of course 
my notions were also partly borrowed from those 
holiday-making countrymen and countrywomen of 
yours whom I had the pleasure of meeting on their 
continental trips. Thus, as you will easily under- 
stand, my information concerning England could 
not have been either very precise or exhaustive. 
It has begun to improve, however, since what the 
King of Prussia calls the “gracious will of God” 
has thrown France into the present abyss of suffer- 
ing and misery, and thrown me into London. 
Being for many years engaged in educational pur- 
suits, the first thing which attracted my attention 
here was, of course, the state of education in the 
country I had to live in—especially of ladies’ 
education, and as compared with that of my own 
country. Now, I am sorry to avow that if there 
reigns in France a chaotic education, there reigns 
in England a perfect educational chaos. 

I have always thought that education means 
simply training for life, and that training of an 
animal as well as of a human being means to make 
the object trained better fit for the purposé in 
view. Yet I see that neither in France nor in 
England are women educated to be fit for life ; 
though on the side of the French there is still a 
slight advantage. French women are so educated 
that they frequently make life unbearable to other 
people ; while in England women make it un- 
bearable both to other people and themselves. A 
French woman very often goes on quite unsupported 
through her earthly career in an apparently very 
comfortable way. In England, on the other hand, 





such a thing is seldom to be seen, notwithstanding 
your constant deliberations about women’s work 
and women’s rights. If an Englishwoman has 
no fortune of her own, and does not get mar 
ried, she has only two ways open to her, of which 
the one leads to teaching at sixpence an hour, 
and the other to bar-maidism or shop-girlism. 
Considering the present peculiar condition in which 
they are placed, and my utter want of knowledge 
of them, I shall not speak of the two latter branches 
of public life. I have therefore only to speak of 
the teaching at sixpence an hour, which I must 
say I consider as one of the most peculiar features 
of English life. Education and teaching being 
still almost everywhere taken as synonymous 
words, a sixpence-an-hour lady is entrusted with 
almost the whole care of the young representatives 
of the rising generation, to whom she is to impart 
wholesome principles of life and a sound English 
education. As she, however, did not herself manage 
to get sufficiently trained for life to be able to get 
more than sixpence an hour, she is, practically, 
commissioned to inculcate the very same principles 
which spoiled her life, into the heads and souls of 
her young pupils. The result is obvious—ignorance 
and ill adaptation to the requirements of life, and 
all that is generally classed in unceremonious 
language under the term stupidity, are perpetuated 
for ever. 

Knowing in what way English people interpret 
anything they read about England written by a 
foreigner, I beg leave to say: In the first place, that 
I do not speak here at all about the small number 
of really well educated Englishmen and English- 
women; for they constitute but a limited exception, 
and, as is everything that is really good in England, 
deserve perfect admiration of every one. In the 
second place, that when I say that the average 
English education is conducive only to stupidity 
and wretchedness, I do not say that the French is 
very much better. The only thing I do assert is, 
that life consisting as it does of various and nume- 
rous departments, there are at least some which are 
tolerably cultivated in France, and, as far as I 
know, none which are tolerably cultivated in 
England. Hence it happens that Frenchwomen, 
as a rule, make life unbearable to other people, 
Englishwomen make it unbearable both to other 
people and to themselves. 

It will be easy to show that, comparatively 
speaking, there is a much larger number of what 
is called “business women” in France than in 
England. Putting aside factory-girls and servant- 
girls, the number of whom must be proportionately 
equal in both countries, statistics would show a 
considerable balance on the side of France with 
regard to women who earn their livings by the 
most various occupations, and often support whole 
families. If there were any need, I could give you 
the names of many well-known and large French 
firms which failed under the management of the 
husband and were rescued by the subsequent efforts 
of the wife. In almost every shop or business-place 
you call at, in large as well as small towns of France, 
you find the mistress of the house actively engaged 
in the transactions, and soon discover that she is 
a much more clever dealer than the master himself. 
In England it is just the reverse. If you go into 
a shop and see the wife of the proprietor in it, it is 
only to hear—“ My husband has just gone out, and 
I cannot give you any answer.” True that this may 
be to a great extent the result of the general social 
and family arrangements of England, but then I 
have not to inquire here into the reason of the fact, 
but simply to state the fact itself. 

What is to be seen in public life is repeated in 
family life. If you are invited to dine in a French 
family, you say you are going to dine at Madame 
So-and-so’s, and you are almost always sure to dine 
well; in England, you are going to Mr. and Mrs. 
So-and-so’s, and you are sure to dine badly, unless 
the husband has taken care of the dinner by hiring 
a French cook for that particular day, as the culi- 
nary knowledge of the lady seldom goes beyond a 
chop, a rump-steak, or a boiled leg of mutton. 
Some five or six weeks ago, I saw a rather hot 
controversy in your papers with reference to the 





cooking question, raised by a countrywoman of 
mine, who had been bold enough to write to the 
Times a letter on the subject of bad cooking in 
England, and all the newspapers began to make 
a philosophical inquiry into this unpleasant state 
of things. A first-class weekly paper, I remember, 
printed two columns to demonstrate that the mis- 
chief arises consequently upon the spread of civiliza- 
tion in England, and that the more the ladies and 
their servants read, the less they are able to talk with 
and understand one another, so that “the depth 
of the chasm between the classes seems every day 
and with every step of culture only to increase.” 

If this statement be true, I should think the 
first thing to be done is to stop the spread of 
culture altogether; for it is much better that 
people should eat well and understand one another 
well without culture, than that, having culture, they 
should be unable to do either the one or the other, 
Besides this, the eating question is the most impor 
tant for the whole living world; and if English people 
had eaten a less dull and uniform kind of food, they 
would certainly have seen a considerable improve- 
ment in many departments of their life, especially in 
those which are connected with intellectual subjects. 
Now in France the art of cooking is so thoroughly 
spread amongst the women, that any impartial 
traveller may have noticed that he could dine at 
the house of the humblest French family better 
than at many an English dinner-party. One may 
go all over the world and be perfectly sure that if 
he meets a French servant abroad, he will see her 
doing all sorts of work in a more skilful manner 
than the aboriginal inhabitants could; while con- 
cerning English servants, all I have seen them do 
properly is to wash the children and take them for 
a walk; and at an emigration meeting held at the 
Architectural Rooms last year, when I paid a short 
visit to London, I heard a very learned lady state 
that all the women sent out by a powerful Associa- 
tion she had been connected with were found to 
be perfectly useless in Canada, for they did not 
even know how to make butter or to milk a cow. 
True, the Frenchwoman will often refuse to do 
what she can do so well, because she prefers enjoy- 
ing herself to doing her duty or giving satisfac- 
tion to other people; but it is just as true that 
an Englishwoman, even if she exert herself, and 
is full of that feeling of self-abnegation so fre- 
quently to be met with in your women, is often 
thoroughly unable to render any sort of service to 
any one. 

In matters of dress, in matters of general house- 
hold arrangements, in matters of artistic and 
literary amusement,—everywhere the same fact 
is to be traced ; everywhere a Frenchwoman will 
be more elegant, more witty, and will gain the 
highest possible degree of enjoyment for herself. 
While the English, spending just as much money, 
if not more, will prove tasteless, dull, and very 
often unable to get anything but martyrdom out 
of what should be a pleasure. Look at the theatres, 
for instance. In France, people go to the theatre 
to enjoy themselves; they study there politics, 
music, poetry, love—drinking as it were from the 
very essence of life. You will see, therefore, that 
they hardly ever make a show of the theatre. All 
they would do would be to make themselves a little 
bit decent, if their usual occupation is such as to 
forbid elegance at home. While in England the 
most humble governess or shop-girl, as well as 
the proudest representative of nobility, goes to 
see a burlesque (of which the chief elements area 
little coloured fire, more or less of fancy scenery, 
and some people kicking one another about the 
stage for three or four successive hours), with her 
hair dressed like a Tower of Babel, so that she dare 
not move her head for fear, and baring her shoulders 
and arms without the least consideration whether 
she is thus making a pleasant exhibition to other 
people, or doing a wholesome thing for herself. 

Underneath all these facts, mon cher Monsieur, 
lie the same elementary principles. In the kind- 
hearted grandmother,—who cares not so much 
about the question whether this or that food is 
beneficial to the children, but exerts her best efforts 
to fill them with some pudding that will “ stick to 
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their ribs,”—as well as in the young lady who does 
not understand that an intellectual enjoyment can 
never be taken with advantage unless the body 
feels itself comfortable, and who goes, therefore, to 
listen to a concert or to see a drama so gripped 
in a corset as not to be able to respire, and with 
naked shoulders exposed to the wintry drafts of a 
badly-constructed theatre,—in one word, in every- 
thing by which your women differ so much from 
those of the rest of the world, you see only the 
fruits of those seeds which your educational notions 
have planted in this country. They are very nume- 
rous and various in their bearings, and it would 
be utterly impossible to analyze the whole of them; 
but the most important ones can be easily traced 
in a certain portion of your literature especially 
intended for the family circle, and in those few 
principles which regulate your family life, and 
which are considered to be undoubted truths. If 
ou will allow me, I will call your attention to 
both of these in my next letter.— In the mean 
time I remain, mon cher Monsieur, yours most 
obediently, C&LEsTINE LAVERTU. 








THE PARIS BOOKSELLERS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE. 


Tue following letter has just been received by 
Mr. Longman :— 

** Paris, 15 Février, 1871. 

“ MonstEuR,—Le Conseil d’Administration du 
Cercle de la Librairie me charge de vous accuser 
réception de la lettre par laquelle vous voulez bien 
informer son Président que les Libraires de Lon- 
dres, désireux de venir en aide & leurs confréres 
malheureux de Paris, ainsi qu’aux commis libraires 
chargés de famille et aux veuves et enfants de ceux 
qui ont succombé dans la guerre, expédient, 4 
Yadresse de MM. Hachette & C'*, plusieurs tonnes 
daliments recueillies par eux au moyen de sou- 
scriptions. Ce témoignage de sympathie, cet allége- 
ment & des privations noblement supportées nous 
ont été bien précieux, et au nom de confréres 
ruinés par cing mois de siége, au nom de co-opéra- 
teurs cruellement éprouvés, nous acceptons votre 
envoi, et remercions le Comité qui s’est spontané- 
ment établi pour soulager des infortunes im- 
méritées. La guerre, une guerre entreprise contre 
ses voeux, a été pour notre pays fertile en désastres. 
Puisse le temps en effacer promptement la trace! 
Ce qui ne s’effacera pas de notre mémoire, c’est le 
souvenir de l’empressement avec lequel les Libraires 
anglais, sous limpulsion d’un sentiment de soli- 
darité professionnelle, sont venus au secours de la 
Librairie francaise en détresse. Veuillez agréer, 
Monsieur, avec l’expression de notre gratitude, 
assurance de nos souhaits confraternels. Au nom 
du Conseil d’Administration, 

“Cuar_es Nose, Secrétaire.” 








THE SCIENTIFIC ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 
Part V. 

In our last article we treated of the duties of 
the different branches of the combatant staff, and 
the best method of training staff-officers. We pro- 
pose in this article to consider the relations 
between regiments and the staff. These rela- 
tions, it has long been acknowledged, are in a 
very unsatisfactory condition. Commanding and 
other officers complain and grumble if a regimental 
officer is taken for the staff, because with the regi- 
ment there is, in consequence, more duty to be 
done and less leave to be obtained. Sometimes 
these complaints are unheeded, and then the grum- 
bling increases and lasts; sometimes the complaint 
is attended to, and a valuable staff-officer is deprived 
of the due reward of his proficiency in the military 
art; in fact, there is a perpetual antagonism be- 
tween regiments and the staff, and one or the other 
is constantly suffering. The objections made by 
commanding officers are generally ostensibly based 
upon injury to the regiment by its being left with- 
out its due complement of officers. The objections 
by the other officers are founded on the injustice 
of forcing regimental officers to divide among them 
the duties of the absent staff-officer, and of dimi- 
nishing their leavein consequence. Theircomplaints 
are, moreover, often strongly supported by the com- 





manding officer. As regards the first set of objec- 
tions, namely, those of the commanding officer, 
they are, in our opinion, just and reasonable. If 
a certain number of officers are supposed to be 
required by a company in order to render it tho- 
roughly efficient, it is evident that, by the transfer 
of one of them to the staff, you feed the latter at 
the expense of the company. 

The second set of objections, though specious, 
are not, in our opinion, founded on reason. As 
long as an officer is not worked to such an extent 
that his health is injured or that he has no reason- 
able amount of relaxation, we consider that he has 
no right to grumble at the amount of duty which 
he is called upon to perform. He contracts to give 
his whole time to military service ; and Capt. A is 
not justified in thinking himself hardly used because 
he is called upon to sit on a court-martial, say 
once a month, oftener than usual, on account of 
Capt. B’s employment on the staff. Again, we do 
not consider that the regimental officer is justified 
in considering that he has a vested right to a cer- 
tain amount of leave, or that he has fair grounds 
of complaint if, through the appointment of one 
of his comrades to the staff, his customary—say 
ten weeks—leave is reduced to eight weeks. Pro- 
vided a regimental officer gets a reasonable amount 
of leave, he is not entitled to feel aggrieved because 
one year that leave is a little longer, and another a 
little shorter. Yet the contrary opinion is almost 
universal, and is encouraged by commanding officers. 
The origin of this groundless idea is to be sought 
in the fact that the army has hitherto been recog- 
nized but by few as a serious profession. It is 
time that this notion should be dispelled. The 
official objection of the commanding officer, how- 
ever, merits attention; for it is clearly unwise to 
form one branch of the service at the expense of 
the efficiency of another. Thoughtful military re- 
formers have proposed to apply a remedy to the evil 
by the institution of a staff corps. The remedy is, 
however, almost, if not quite, as bad as the disease. 
The French have tried a staff corps, and the 
Prussians have maintained a connexion between 
the staff and regiments. The history of the present 
war informs us that nothing could be worse than 
the French, nothing better than the Prussian staff. 
The arguments against a staff corps are very strong; 
and even had not the experience of the present 
war come to their support, we should still have 
deemed them practically sufficient to decide the 
question. 

If you have a special staff corps its members are 
apt to become mere theorists and office-men: they 
have no opportunities of practically acquainting 
themselves with the working of any changes in the 
military system of the country or the art of war; 
they lose all sympathy with regimental officers 
and mén, and become in time ignorant or careless 
about their requirements, feelings, and ways. It is 
probably from an appreciation of the above facts 
that the Prussians have kept up a constant flow of 
officers from regiments and the staff, and back again 
from the staff to regiments: thus both benefit. 
From the above considerations and facts it may, 
we think, be considered as established that it is 
not desirable to form a special staff corps. At the 
same time it is evident that our present system 
does not work well. “he following modification 
of the existing system would, we think, be found 
both practical and practicable. It has been adopted 
with success as regards district inspectors of mus- 
ketry, field-officers on the general staff, and pro- 
fessors at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
There can be no reason why it should not be 
extended to every portion of the staff. We allude 
to what is termed “seconding,” which means that 
an officer on receiving certain appointments is 
borne on the rolls of his regiment as a supernume- 
rary as long as he holds the appointment, the 
vacancy thus created being filled up. The promo- 
tion of the seconded officer goes on all the same, 
and on the expiration of his tenure of office he 
returns to his regiment; the excess over the esta- 
blishment being left to be absorbed on the first 
opportunity. We see no reason why this system 
should not be adopted in its entirety, with one 





exception. A captain or lieutenant on the staff 
should, if his regiment be in India, China, or the 
West Indies, be compelled to rejoin as soon as he 
becomes senior of his grade: otherwise, it might 
frequently happen that he profited by the death of 
an officer in action or during an epidemic without 
sharing the danger with his comrades. We know 
a case of a seconded officer, employed as a military 
professor, who remained in England for seven 
years while his regiment was in India. <A part of 
that time also was spent by his regiment in the 
field. During a large portion of his absence 
he was senior of his grade, and a few weeks 
ago he obtained his promotion without pur- 
chase, through the unattached promotion or retire- 
ment on full pay, we forget which, of one of the 
senior officers. It is not to be wondered at that 
much soreness existed in the regiment on this 
point. Another change in the carrying out of the 
existing system, we would submit, is demanded in 
the interests of the service. It has become a com- 
mon saying in the army, “ Once on the staff, always 
on the staff.” At present officers go on for years 
holding one appointment after the other. The 
regulations prescribe that appointments shall only 
be held for five years, but the spirit of the order 
is constantly evaded by the simple process of 
transfer. An officer, for example, is a brigade- 
major at Aldershot for five years; at the end of 
that time his appointment must be surrendered; 
but if the authorities wish to do him a good 
turn they re-appoint him for another five years 
to a fresh post—say one in the Quartermaster 
General’s department at the Cape. In fact, a sort 
of official “ puss-in-the-corner” takes place. Now 
we maintain that a staff-officer deteriorates as to 
general usefulness if kept away for many years 
from regimental life and experiences. We therefore 
suggest, that every officer under the rank of full 
colonel should, after holding a staff appointment for 
five years, be compelled to do at least twelve 
months’ actual duty with his regiment before being 
again appointed to the staff. 

It is not sufficient to have good staff-officers 
unless they are thoroughly acquainted with the 
office they would hold, and the troops they would 
work with, on active service. The same remark 
applies with equal, if not greater, force to general 
officers, who ought to know and be known by the 
force he would command on service. It is also 
very desirable that when it is decided to send an 
army into the field, whether abroad or at home, 
there should be no delay and difficulty about 
appointments. We are of opinion, therefore, for 
the above and many other reasons, which we need 
not here mention, that the British army should be 
divided into corps d’armée, divisions, and brigades, 
ready in every respect to take the field at a moment’s 
notice, either in part or as a whole. The Generals 
and staff-officers, whether combatant, administra- 
tive or medical, should in time of peace serve with 
the strategical units they would accompany in time 
of war. The stores, field equipment, ammunition, 
&c., should be held in readiness at the arsenal of 
the corps d’armée or division; and military train 
and other subsidiary corps should be attached to 
the corps d’armée or division with which they 
would proceed on service. Say that in Ireland 
there was one corps d’armée of four divisions, 
and in England two corps d’armée of four divisions 
each: it should be arranged in what order the 
different divisions and corps should proceed on 
active service, and no regiment or battery should 
be transferred from one corps to another oftener 
than once in three years. Supposing, for the 
sake of illustration, that it was determined on 
Saturday to send a division to Greece; and the 
first division of the Irish corps d’armée is the 
first on the list: all that would be necessary would 
be to telegraph to the commander of the corps, 
“The first division, completed to full war strength, 
and accompanied by Ninth Lancers, will embark 
at Cork on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
week; shipping will be ready by this day week. 
The Minister of War would then have nothing 
further to do than to send the requisite amount 
of tonnage to Cork, and despatch a commissariat 
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officer to Greece. The commander of the corps 
and of the service division would do all the rest, 
filling up the regiments from the reserves, arranging 
about the shipment of due supplies of ammunition 
and stores, &c. If a whole corps were required 
the process would be the same. 

hen a whole corps or a portion of it embarked 
the militia should be called out, and, if necessary, 
some regular regiments transferred from other 
corps to the vacant district, and a fresh set of 
general and staff officers immediately sent over. 
Under the present system, if it were required to 
send a division into the field at ten days’ notice, 
every department and office would be turned 
upside-down, much time would be lost, great 
expense incurred, the whole affair would be badly 
managed, and half the things required would be 
forgotten. Further, Generals, staff and troops would 
be all strangers to each other—in short, there would 
be no homogeneity. 








THE LONDON SCHOOL-BOARD. 

THE discussion upon what is called “ the religious 
difficulty ” still continues, and on Wednesday last 
waxed very warm. <A motion to the effect that 
the Bible should be read without note or comment 
was thrown out by forty-one votes to three ; and 
it is now more probable than ever that the original 
motion of Mr. W. H. Smith will be carried, and 
that religious instruction will be given, upon the 
distinct understanding that no attempts are to 
be made at proselytizing. That the Bible should be 
read without note or comment is indeed a compro- 
mise between a purely secular system such as that 
proposed by Mr. Clarke, and a system of religious 
teaching. But as a compromise it must be pro- 
nounced a failure. To read the Bible without 
explaining it is to invite children to read it without 
thinking about it, and to place upon the freedom 
of the teacher “a very offensive restriction.” 

Mrs. Anderson practically closed the debate 
with a long and vigorous speech, in which she 
expressed her conviction that “sectarianism” is 
not so rampant a thing as it is described to be, and 
that it is sufficiently guarded against by the tender 
years of the children and the common sense of the 
teachers. Thus, then, all that is at present settled 
is, that the Board will not adopt either a purely 
secular scheme, or a system of mere Bible-reading. 
But it is clear that all that now remains for it is 
either to adopt Mr. Smith’s motion, or one to the 
same effect in slightly different words; and the 
debate is hardly likely to waste more than another 
meeting before it arrives at its virtually foregone 
conclusion. It is only to be hoped that when the 
talking is all over, and the work has commenced, 
it will be found that Bible-teaching does not—as 
it need not—imply proselytizing. There is little 
objectionable in Mr. Smith’s motion, if it is to be 
observed not only in its letter but in its spirit. 








Literary Gossip. 

Mr. Artuur He ps has collected and re- 
vised his ‘Conversations on War ‘and General 
Culture,’ for immediate publication. 

WE understand that Messrs. **semillan & 
Co. will shortly publish a ‘Nan /-e of the 
Red River Expedition,’ by Capt. iiayshe, who 
accompanied the expedition in the capacity of 
private secretary to the commander, Col. Sir 
Garnet Wolsley. 

TuHE literature of the war will be voluminous, 
and let us hope that much of it may have 
a title to permanent interest. Among volumes 
forthcoming are ‘A Journal of the Siege of 
Paris,’ by the Hon. O. Bingham, and ‘ Lucie’s 
Diary of the Siege of Strasbourg’ by a Young 
Lady of Alsace. 

Hoime Lee and Hamilton Aidé have each 
a novel in the press. 

Mr. W. Micuaet Rosserrt has just finished 
his detailed comparison of Chaucer's ‘ Troylus’ 





with Boccaccio’s ‘ Filostrato,’ for the Chaucer 
Society. He has translated all the lines trans- 
lated or condensed by Chaucer from the Ita- 
lian, and has abstracted the lines that Chaucer 
did not use. The result is, that, out of the 
8,246 lines in the ‘ Troylus,’ Chaucer adapted 
2,583 into his ‘Troylus,’ condensing these 
from 2,730 lines of the ‘ Filostrato.’ Therefore 
less than a third of the ‘Troylus’ is taken 
from Boccaccio. Mr. Rossetti’s treatise will be 
printed this year for the Chaucer Society, and 
issued in January next. 

At a meeting of the Society of Arts, to be 
held on Monday, the 13th, or Tuesday, the 
14th, several curious examples will be exhibited 
of the absurdities to which the present regula- 
tions of the Post Office in regard to the parcel- 
post give rise. The authorities would do well 
to study some elementary treatise on Logic. 
They have obviously tried to define what is 
a sample without considering the difficulties of 
definition. 


Mr. R. Furtey, of Ashford, Kent, has just 
ready a book on the Weald of Kent, which 
will fix its boundary, and contain some good 
maps showing how far the old forest extended. 


Some rare books and manuscripts from the 
library of a collector have recently been sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. 
The following are selected :—Clutterbuck’s 
Hertfordshire, 3 vols., 15/.; Gregson’s Frag- 
ments, 8/.; Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 
132. 7s. 6d.; the Decameron, 12/. 10s.; Hore 
Dive Virginis Marie, printed upon vellum, 
1510, 10/. 5s.; Peignot, CEuvres Bibliogra- 
phiques, 12/. 10s.; Prymer of Salysbury Use, 
1532, 312; Processionale ad Usum Sarum, 
1555, 40/.; Psalterium Davidis, MS. on vellum, 
Sec. XIIL., 27/.; Virgilii Opera, MS. of the 
fifteenth century, 66/.; Missale ad Usum 
Sarum, 1555, 72/.; Nichols’s Leicester, 4 vols. 
in 8, half-bound, 1251. 

Dr. F. H. StratMAnn has a large portion 
of the new edition of his Dictionary of Old 
English from 1200 to 1400 a.p. ready for the 
press. 

We have received letters from Miss Manning 
and Mr. Hall, complaining of an Advertisement 
in which the title of ‘the author of ‘Mary 
Powell’” is assumed by Kay Spen, the writer 
of a novel called ‘The Green-Eyed Monster.’ 
Messrs. Smith & Elder, the publishers of the 
novel, inform us that the Advertisement was a 
mistake, and express their regret at this in- 
vasion of Miss Manning’s well-known nom de 
plume. 

Tue Early English Text Society’s seventh 
Report has been issued this week. It shows 
the Society to have 580 subscribers to its 
original series, and 240 to its extra series, and 
contains a very tempting list of books in pro- 
gress, ranging from the ninth century to the 
seventeenth ; but the committee complain of 
want of funds, and the number of members in 
arrear. They say they could well spend 1,000/. 
a year on each series. The Society deserves 
more support than it has obtained. 

Mr. Rosert H. Marr, the editor of ‘ De- 
brett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and House of 
Commons,’ is, we understand, engaged in the 
preparation of a work to be entitled ‘The 
School-Boards ; our Educational Parliaments,’ 
in which will appear brief biographical sketches 
of the members of the new school-boards. 





Manuscripts of Chaucer's Minor Poe 
are so scarce that we are glad to find that Mr 
Bond has secured a fresh MS. of Chaucer's 
‘Legende of Good Women’ for the British 
Museum, although it is unluckily not complete, 
Its date is about 1450-60. 


THE Sun, after a flickering existence in latter 
years, ceased to appear on Saturday last. It 
was started in 1792, and Pitt occasionally 
showed his hand in its columns. The Morning 
Post, dating from 1772, and the Times, from 
1788, and the Public Ledger, are now the only 
daily newspapers in Londom whose careers 
began before the current century. 

Mr. E. Brocx’s re-edition of the fine alli- 
terative poem of ‘Morte Arthure’ is nearly 
ready for the Early English Text Society. 

M. BaTAILuArD, a French scholar who has 
for many years been collecting material for a 
work on the Gipsies, is now in London. As 
he is anxious to make the chapter about the 
Gipsies of Great Britain as complete as pos. 
sible, he will be much obliged to any one who 
will forward any authentic information about 
them to him at 60, Westbourne Grove, Bays- 
water. 

TueE first issue of the Chaucer Society's 
books has been made this week ; the texts for 
the second issue, Part I. of Chaucer’s Minor 
Poems, &c., are in the press. 

M. MicHEtet’s fervid disquisition, ‘ Franee 
before Europe,’ is about to appear in an English 
version, by Isa Blagden. 

Ovr Boston Correspondent writes : “ A sub- 
stantial and important addition to our literature 
is soon to be made, in Mrs. Clara Erskine 
Clement’s ‘ Handbook of Legendary and 
Mythological Art,’ with descriptive illustra- 
tions, published by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton. 
The object is to explain briefly the subjects 
which have been perpetuated in the highest 
Art. Mrs. Clement speaks of symbolism in 
Art, and passes to the subject of ‘ Legends and 
Stories Illustrated in Art,’ which are briefly 
told in the accompanying plates of the works 
of art themselves. ‘Legends of Place and 
Ancient Myths, illustrated by Art’ comprise 
the remaining chapters. It is a new field, and 
it is surprising that it has not been occupied 
before.” 

Lacrorx, the French publisher, has had the 
happy idea of producing a history of current 
events in France and other countries from the 
1st of September 1870, to the end of January 
in the present year, under the title of the 
‘ Journal des Deux Mondes’; the work is to 
consist of twelve parts, of which two have 
appeared. 

Signor Francesco TRINCHERA read 4 
short time ago, at a meeting of the Royal 
Society of Naples, a memoir of ‘ The Life and 
Works of Count Luigi Cibrario,’ whose death 
recently took place. Amongst the different 
works of Count Cibrario the most esteemed 
are ‘Political Economy in the Middle Ages, 
printed in 1839; a work on ‘Slavery and 
Serfdom,’ in three volumes, published in 1868; 
and the historical work, entitled ‘Origin and 
Progress of the Institutions of the Monarchy 
of Savoy, and Constitution of the Kingdom of 
Italy.’ 

Sicnor GiusepPpE OTTINO, editor of the 
Bibliografia Italiana, and Signor Salvadore 
Landi, director of the Arte della Stampa, have 
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issued the programme of a festival to be held 
in Florence, to celebrate the memory of Ber- 
nardo Cennini, who, in 1471, introduced 
printing into Florence. 

Pror. HALDEMAN, of Columbia College, U.S., 
has just issued a new and revised edition of 
his excellent ‘Affixes in their Origin and Ap- 
plication, exhibiting the Etymologic Struc- 
ture of English Words.’ It is the most thorough 
pook on its subject. 

‘A CoNCORDANCE TO THE POEMS AND 
SoNNETS OF SHAKESPEARE,’ compiled by Mrs. 
Horace Howard Furness, is announced from 
Philadelphia. 

An Indian vernacular paper, called the Budh 
Akbur, has been giving its readers lithographic 
copies of pictures of scenes from the war 
which have appeared in the Illustrated London 
News. These copies are made by native artists 
in Lucknow. 

M. Potonsxk1 has collected, under the title 
of ‘Snopi,’ 7. e. “‘ Sheaves,” some scattered tales 
and verses, the longest being ‘The Con- 
fessions of Serge Tchaligine,’—a story of the 
first quarter of the present century, giving a 
good idea of life in St. Petersburg at that time, 
and introducing an animated description of 
the great inundation. 

THE last bibliographical list in Triibner’s 
Literary Record is that of Hindustani, Persian, 
and Arabic Literature, printed in Oude and 
the Punjab. It includes many poems, im- 
pressions of the Koran, and modern scientific 
works with woodcuts. There is a Polite 
Letter Writer in Persian for those who still 
indulge in this branch of literary compliment 
and luxury. A notable work is a ‘Corpus 
Diplomaticum,’ or Collection of Treaties, in 
Hindustani, in expensive folios, which have 
now reached seven in number. Alongside of 
works on modern medicine are reproductions 
of ancient manuals of charlatanism, showing 
that the medical colleges have not yet leavened 
the mass. 

THE general public will hear with a little 
surprise that among text-books for philosophy 
in the grammar schools of South America are 
the doctrines of Bentham. A debate in the 
legislature of the State of Boyaca—a State not 
to be found in Herodotus or Horace, and 
therefore unfindable by lads in our grammar 
schools—has put us in mind of this fact. It 
came out incidentally in reference to some 
other text-book. Now, who was Bentham ? 
was he the author of a cookery-book or a 
spelling-book ?. many an English man or 
woman may say; and so Jeremy Bent- 
ham is better known to the half-Indian 
schoolboys of the southern hemisphere than 
to men in his own land. It need hardly 
be said that the school-book of boys becomes 
the text-book of legislators in many a senate 
and house of assembly in the commonwealths 
of the western world, larger and more nume- 
rous even than the many of Ancient Greece. 











SCIENCE 
The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation 
to Sex. By Charles Darwin, M.A. 2 vols. 
With Illustrations. (Murray.) 
Iy this work Mr. Darwin considers whether 
man, like every other species, has descended 
from some pre-existing form; the manner of 





his development in such assumed descent, and 
the value of the differences between the so- 
called races of men, without detailing these 
differences,—a subject which has been fully 
treated in many valuable works. To the 
action of Natural Selection, as explained in 
the well-known ‘ Origin of Species,’ the author 
here adds an elaborate treatise on the influence 
of Sexual Selection, which indeed is the main 
characteristic of the present publication. 

With reference to natural selection Mr. 
Darwin now admits that he has probably 
attributed too much to this principle in the 
earlier editions of his ‘Origin of Species.’ 
He had not formerly sufficiently considered 
the existence of many structures which appear 
to be, and have been shown by capable natu- 
ralists to be, neither beneficial nor injurious, 
and this he believes to be one of the greatest 
oversights yet detected in his work. “Tf,” 
says he, “I have erred in giving to natural 
selection great power, which I am far from 
admitting, or in having exaggerated its power, 
which is in itself probable, I have at least, as 
I hope, done good service in aiding to over- 
throw the dogma of separate creations.” 

In noticing a book so replete with facts and 
arguments in the direction of the main issue, 
we can only hope to present a clue through 
what is in truth a natural history maze. We 
can the more satisfactorily omit the details, 
inasmuch as the author himself confesses “ this 
work contains hardly any original facts in 
regard to man.” The literary merit of these 
volumes lies in the marshalling and disposing 
in due order of a multitude of observations 
gathered from numerous inquirers, and from 
very numerous publications. All well-read 
naturalists will recognize the truth of the 
author’s admission, and will be more interested 
in the uses to which he puts his materials than 
the sources from which he obtained them. 
The question is not their familiarity or their 
novelty, but the support they yield to the 
hypothetical structure erected upon them. 

Mr. Darwin contends at the outset that the 
embryonic development of man, from an ovule 
which differs in no respect from the ovules of 
other animals ; the fact of his bearing, together 
with all the higher animals, some parts in 
a rudimentary condition—some rudimentary 
organs distinguished from those which are 
nascent—such as the human os coccyx, which, 
though functionless as a tail, plainly represents 
this part in other vertebrate animals ; and then 
the homologous structures in man and the 
lower animals, which are so generally known to 
students of comparative anatomy, all combine 
to prove community of descent :— 

“To take any other view (affirms our author) is 
to admit that our own structure or that of all 
the animals around us is a mere snare laid to entrap 
our judgment. The time will before long come 
when it will be thought wonderful that naturalists 
who were well acquainted with the comparative 
structure and development of man and other 
mammals, should have believed that each was the 
work of a separate creation.” 

But the difference between the mental powers 
of man and of all other animals is enormous, 
even when we contrast the mind of one of the 
lowest savages with that of the most highly- 
organized ape ; and to obviate this formidable 
objection a chapter is devoted to an attempt 
to show that there is no fundamental difference 
between man and the higher animals in their 
mental faculties. A man possesses the same 





senses as the lower animals; his fundamental 
intuitions must be the same; but he has, 
perhaps, somewhat fewer instincts than those 
possessed by the animals which come next to 
him in the series. On the lower faculties sup- 
posed to be held in common it will be needless 
to dwell, but on the more intellectual emotions 
and faculties which form the basis for the 
development of the higher powers we must 
dwell fora moment. All animals enjoy excite- 
ment and suffer from ennui; they all feel 
wonder, and many of them exhibit curiosity. 
The principle of imitation is strong in man, 
and animals sometimes imitate each other's 
actions. Attention, so important for intel- 
lectual progress, is clearly seen in animals, as 
in a cat watching ata hole fora mouse. Excel- 
lent memories for persons and places are common 
to baboons and dogs; and as cats, dogs, horses 
and many higher animals have vivid dreams, 
so they are subject to imagination. As to that 
high faculty of the human mind which we 
name reason, few dispute that animals possess 
it in some degree. 

The faculty of Progressive Improvement has 
often and long been declared peculiar to man ; 
so also has the employment of tools, the kin- 
dling of fire, and some other similar capacities. 
But Mr. Darwin cites instances to the contrary 
—few enough indeed, and plainly exceptional, 
or extremely rudimentary. But when Mr. 
Darwin arrives at Language—articulate speech 
—his ingenuity fails him, as fail it must, 
though he declares that “the faculty of articu- 
late speech does not offer any insuperable 
objections to the belief that man has been 
developed from some lower form.” 

There is manifest weakness in the endea- 
vour to break down the distinctive human 
faculties of Self-consciousness, Individuality, 
Abstraction, the power of forming general 
ideas, and the like. As respects Belief in God 
and Religion, it is common to refer to the 
love of a dog for its master as a distant 
approach to a kind of canine devotion, but it 
is absurd to make this an argument in the 
case ; and what is said about savages is beside 
the mark as to true religion and true belief 
in God. In fact, the writers who, before Mr. 
Darwin, and at far greater length, have at- 
tempted to advance in this direction have 
signally failed. No man will ever develope 
religion out of a dog or Christianity out of a 
cat. Attempts of this nature must always be 
weak, and sometimes ludicrous. 

The Moral Sense again has very generally 
been regarded as distinctively human. Twenty- 
six British authors have written on this subject, 
and there is no need of a twenty-seventh, 
even though Mr. Darwin thinks it “in a high 
degree probable that any animal whatever, 
endowed with well-marked social instincts, 
would inevitably acquire a moral sense or con- 
science as soon as its intellectual powers had 
become as well developed, or nearly as well 
developed, as in man.” Of course this comes 
to nothing, for no animal exists so endowed, 
and as far as we can read the ideas of apes and 
monkeys, they are certainly at least as strik- 
ingly deficient in a moral sense as any animal 
below them. It is amusing to note how so 
accomplished a naturalist as Mr. Darwin slides 
almost into the puerile while he upholds the 
ideas of sympathy, sociability, and moral good- 
ness amongst animals: “I have myself seen a 
dog, who never passed a great friend of his, 
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a cat which lay sick in a basket, without giving 
her a few licks with his tongue, the surest sign 
of kind feeling in a dog.” As to a conscience 
in dogs in general, no man of experience and 
common sense believes in a canine conscience 
any more than in a legal conscience. There are 
indeed some few exceptional cases of consci- 
entious dogs and conscientious lawyers; but 
these do not prove the rule. 

Although Mr. Darwin has made ample and 
able use of the naturalists and anthropologists 
who have preceded him, and who still surround 
him, it is in all that relates to the development 
by evolution, or by natural selection, of moral 
and intellectual faculties and emotions that he 
is manifestly feeblest. He does his best, but 
he rows against wind and tide. The instincts 
and hopes and faith of cultivated mankind are 
against him; and though he may call Mr. 
Herbert Spencer or any other clever theorist 
into his boat to take an oar with him, he must 
fail. An evolutionist of the Darwinian order is 
bound to go further than the moral sense and 
the intellectual faculties if he believes in the 
existence of the human soul; and though Mr. 
Darwin may affirm that psychology forms no 
part of his province, yet it does constitute 
an integral part of mental science, of which he 
does partially treat. As certainly as we evolve 
sex, so certainly must we evolve soul. If the 
former be due purely to natural selection, so 
is the latter. We cannot stop short of the 
whole being of man in unfolding any theory 
which is intended to account for a large por- 
tion of his being. A consistent and credible 
theory of development must manifestly deve- 
lope every constituent of the subject, and if it 
falls short of the highest it may be rejected, 
even if it fits the lowest. 

Let us attempt to discover the proper mo- 
ment for the introduction of a moral sense, 
a soul, or anything of the kind, or indeed of 
any of the most ennobling endowments of self- 
conscious and cultivated man in Mr. Darwin's 
ideal picture of our poor originals, a part of 
which we quote, with the omission of a few 
words that might displease the fastidious :— 

“The early progenitors of man were no doubt 
ence covered with hair, both sexes having beards; 
their ears were pointed, and capable of movement, 
and their bodies were provided with a tail, having 
the proper muscles. Their limbs and _ bodies 
were also acted upon by many muscles which now 
only occasionally re-appear, but are nominally pre- 
sent in the Quadrumana. The great artery and 
nerve of the humerus ran through a supra- 
condyloid foramen. At this or some earlier period, 
the intestine gave forth a much larger diverticulum 
or cecum than that now existing. The foot, 
judging from the condition of the great toe in the 
foetus, was then prehensile; and our progenitors, 
no doubt arboreal in their habits, frequenting some 
warm, forest-clad land. The males were provided 
with great canine teeth, which served them as 
formidable weapons. . . . At a much earlier period 
the uterus was double. The eye was protected by 
a third eyelid or nictitating membrane. At a still 
earlier period the progenitors of man must have 
been aquatic in their habits; for morphology 
plainly tells us that our lungs consist of a modified 
swim-bladder, which once served as a float. The 
clefts on the neck in the embryo of man show 
where the branchiz once existed. At about this 
period the true kidneys were replaced by the 
corpora wolffiana. The heart existed as a simple 
pulsating vessel ; and the chorda dorsalis took the 
place of avertebral column. These early predecessors 
of man, thus seen in the dim recesses of time, must 
have been as lowly organized as the lancelet or 
amphioxus, or even still more lowly organized. 





There is one other point deserving a fuller notice. 
It, has long been known that in the vertebrate 
kingdom one sex bears rudiments of various ac- 
cessory parts appertaining to the reproductive 
system, which properly belong to the opposite sex ; 
and it has been ascertained that at a very early 
embryonic period both sexes possess true male and 
female glands. Hence some extremely remote 
progenitor of the whole vertebrate kingdom appears 
to have been hermaphrodite or androgynous. But 
here we encounter a singular difficulty.” 

We decline to continue the extract, and 
those who wish further details must have 
recourse to the book. Enough has been cited 
to display the outlines of our peculiar and 
remote progenitors. Doubtless Prof. Gegenbaur 
and other advanced, or rather retrograde, com- 
parative anatomists afford support to Mr. 
Darwin, but here we have only to deal with 
himself, and ordinary readers will be satisfied 
with this extract. A great desideratum, how- 
ever, is lacking, namely, an illustrative sketch 
or two of such a remarkable ancestry, with par- 
ticular delineations of the tail. 

As to the appearance of man :— 

“The world,” continues our present author, “ it 
has often been remarked, appears as if it had long 
been preparing for the advent of man ; and this, 
in one sense, is strictly true, for he owes his birth 
toa long line of progenitors. If any single link in 
this chain had never existed, man would never 
have been what he now is. Unless we wilfully 
close our eyes, we may with our present know- 
ledge, approximately recugnize our parentage ; nor 
need we feel ashamed of it.” 

Perhaps not, but then why should we feel 
ashamed of tails? Why was Lord Monboddo 
so unmercifully ridiculed for asserting that they 
were our original appendage? Why, according 
to natural selection, should they have been 
eliminated? for plainly they would have been 
in every respect extremely serviceable, if not 
highly ornamental, even in our day. In 
climbing the Alps, for instance, how very useful 
a long prehensile tail would have been, as 
we may any day see in the practice of monkeys 
at the Zoological Gardens. By means of his 
tail, many a climber now killed might have 
saved his life. Here, too, it occurs to us that 
the unaccountable passion for ascending moun- 
tains isa strong testimony to our direct descent 
from the Simian race, whose propensity to 
run up trees is notorious. 

We scarcely know how to deal with Sexual 
Selection, the author’s strong point and long 
treatise, occupying about a third of the first 
and very nearly the whole of the second volume. 
It is both a delicate and a difficult subject, and 
cannot be discussed within moderate limits. 
At present we must limit ourselves to a few 
observations, which may be subsequently ex- 
panded and justified as opportunity occurs. 

Naturalists who believe in the mutability of 
species, and natural selection as an agency to 
it, find many things unaccounted for, and 
may adopt sexual selection as a supplementary 
factor, or a co-operant factor, if such a term be 
preferred. This works in numerous modes in 
the higher animals, though not at all in the 
lowest ; for in the lowest classes the two sexes 
are not rarely united in the same individual, 
and where they are separate both are perma- 
nently attached to some support. Sexual 
selection implies that the more attractive in- 
dividuals are preferred by the opposite sex ; 
and that where the sexes differ, it is, with rare 
exceptions, the male which is most ornamental 
and which departs most from the type to which 





the species belongs. We observe this in 
insects, and more notably stillin higher animals ; 
and hereby we are presumed to be able to 
account for numerous changes in the course of 
development and descent. 

Colours, character, beauty, and masculine 
pugnacity and supremacy seem to be some 
consequences of sexual selection, not only in 
insects, but also in fishes, amphibians, reptiles, 
When we come to birds, many evidences and 
results of this principle are more apparent ; for 
amongst birds we recognize laws of battle, 
special weapons and vocal organs. 

In the four chapters on birds, a great 
number of curious observations are accumu- 
lated, such as that even the most pugnacious 
and best armed males rarely or never depend 
for success solely on their power to drive away 
or kill their rivals, but have special means for 
charming the female. The power of song, the 
emission of strange cries, or other curiously 
diversified means for producing various sounds, 
are notable accompaniments of ornithological 
courtship. Many birds, indeed, endeavour to 
charm the females by love-dances, or antics, 
performed on the ground or in the air, and 
sometimes at prepared places ; while ornaments 
of many kinds, the most brilliant tints, combs 
and wattles, beautiful plumes, and elongated 
feathers and top-knots are common attractions. 
But allowing this to be true and pleasing, 
it cannot be a general ornithic law, since 
ugly birds, like rooks and vultures, court as 
successfully as beautiful birds. If weapons 
for battle, organs for producing sound, or 
any kind of ornaments, and bright and con- 
spicuous colours, have, as Mr. Darwin as- 
sumes, generally been acquired by the male 
through variation and sexual selection, and 
have been transmitted in various ways, accord- 
ing to the laws of inheritance, then unsightly 
birds ought to have improved in the like ratio, 
and either there ought to be no ugly birds at 
all, or they ought to be observably improving 
in beauty of plumage, in song, and in all at- 
tractiveness to their mates. 

Numerous highly amusing particulars are 
given respecting birds, their feathers, their 
taste for the beautiful, and their courtship. 
What chances of acceptance and what charms 
the sexes respectively have are fully detailed ; 
and it is singular to note that cocks and hens 
strikingly resemble men and women in amatory 
affairs. In fact, there are preferences and anti- 
pathies, propriety and profligacy, monogamy 
and polygamy amongst birds as amongst our- 
selves. The birds are more human than the 
mammals, for amongst the latter the male wins 
the female much more through the law of battle 
than by the display of his charms, as the bird 
does. The law of battle for possession of the 
female prevails through the whole great class of 
mammals. 

The primary and secondary sexual charac- 
teristics of mammals are specified ; and it seems 
that the law of equal transmission of the 
characters of both sexes, as concerns colour 
and other ornaments, has prevailed far more 
extensively with mammals than with birds; 
while in regard to weapons, such as horns and 
tusks, these have often been transmitted ex- 
clusively or ina much higher degree to the 
male than to the female. Their absence in 
females, by hypothesis, is the result of the 
form of inheritance which has prevailed. 

Amongst mankind, sexual differences are 
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greater than in most species of Quadrumana, 
though not so great as in some. The law of 
battle remains only with barbarous nations ; 
amongst the civilized the competition assumes 
a different form. ‘‘ The half-human male pro- 
genitors of man, and men in a savage state, 
have struggled together during many genera- 
tions for the possession of the females.” 

Most of those characteristics of the sexes 
which have been regarded, Mr. Darwin reduces 
to the secret of derivation by sexual selecticn. 
One may be instanced: “ Absence of hair on 
the body is, to a certain extent, a secondary 
sexual character ; for in all parts of the world 
women are less hairy than men. Therefore, 
we may reasonably suspect that this is a cha- 
racter which has been gained through sexual 
selection.” The subsequent reasoning on female 
hairlessness is certainly as weak as any in the 
volume: ‘* We know that the faces of several 
species of monkeys, and large surfaces at the 
posterior end of the body in other species, 
have been denuded of hair; and this we may 
safely attribute to sexual selection ; for these 
surfaces are not only vividly coloured, but 
sometimes, as with the male mandrill and 
female rhesus, much more vividly in the one 
sex than the other.” The author then proceeds 
to infer that our female semi-human_pro- 
genitors were probably first partially divested 
of hair, and that, as they gradually acquired 
this new character of nudity, they transmitted 
it in an almost equal degree to their young 
offspring of both sexes. ‘There is nothing 
surprising in a partial loss of hair having been 
esteemed as ornamental by the ape-like pro- 
genitors of man; for we have seen that with 
animals of kinds innumerable strange charac- 
ters have been thus esteemed, and have con- 
sequently been modified, through sexual se- 
lection.” 

With any one who accepts this as a sufficient, 
or even probable, explanation, it would be 
useless to reason. Curiously, too, Mr. Wallace, 
the supporter, if not the originator, of natural 
selection, actually regards the hairless con- 
dition of the skin as a proof “that some intel- 
ligent power has guided or determined the 
development of man.” 

We have given such a draft of Mr. Darwin’s 
plan, and such specimens of his arguments, as 
our present limits will allow, and while we 
differ from him in many things, we certainly 
agree with him in this one: “ The views here 
advanced, on the part which sexual selection 
has played in the history of man, want scien- 
tific precision. He who does not admit this 
agency in the case of the lower animals will 
properly disregard all that I have written in 
the later chapters on man.” We have given 
several hours of careful attention to this topic, 
as well as several hours to other topics in these 


two volumes, and we cannot refrain from an. 


expression of regret that so vain a parade 
should have been made of the presumed effects 
of sexual selection. Our impression is, that 
the exaggeration is great, and that the lack 
of soundness and coherence in the arguments 
is manifest. Many of the statements are true 
enough, but they are not necessarily consti- 
tuents of the hypothesis, nor do they really 
support it. Other statements we should un- 
equivocally deny, and then we should redis- 
tribute the facts alleged to their original places, 
or re-arrange them into quite a different edifice, 
and on a very different foundation. 





Whoever will peruse these volumes apart 
from their ultimate aim, and totally disregard 
the author’s hypotheses, will be highly pleased 
with them, and will readily acknowledge the 
patience and industry of the compiler of so 
many scattered facts in Natural History. We 
have, in this spirit, already twice read many 
pages, and hope twice to read many more. In 
this spirit too we are not concerned about vague- 
ness or irrelativeness ; we accept the volumes 
as a naturalist’s miscellany, and are grateful 
for the entertainment they have afforded us. 








DR. THEOBALD AND MR. FALCONER. 
Bassein, Dec. 30, 1870. 
In your number of the 12th of November, I 
notice a very offensive “ protest” by Dr. John E. 
Gray, in which I am charged with making a “ libel- 
lous statement ... solely the offspring of a perni- 
cious personal ill-will,” and elsewhere with penning 
“an atrocious libel,” and an “abominable accusa- 
tion”; allow me, therefore, a few words in my own 
defence, which need not be long, as I have instructed 
my lawyer to demand of Dr. J. E. Gray a complete 
retraction of this shameless charge, on the ground 
of its being absolutely devoid of any foundation 
whatever. In the first place, it would seem that 
Dr. Gray had not read a line of the paper of mine 
which evoked his libellous attack on me, or he 
would have seen that there was no attempt by me 
to throw any aspersion on the memory of Hugh 
Falconer, which is personally as much revered by 
me as by Dr. J. E. Gray. I simply stated that 
one of the two type specimens of Testudo Phayret, 
Blyth, had been used by Dr. Falconer for com- 
parison, osteologically, when cataloguing the Asiatic 
Society’s collection of Tertiary Fossil Vertebrata, 
and that, though some of the bones had been 
restored, the head of the specimen was inadvertently 
overlooked, and, on Dr. Falconer’s death, was 
naturally included by his executor within his own 
private collections, and passed along with them 
into the British Museum. Not a trace of im- 
putation was implied on any one; yet for all 
that, Dr. Gray denounces me for a crime which 
exists solely in his own overheated brain, and in 
a way which, from the eminence of my accuser, 
is very painful to me. Read by the light of the 
general animus of Dr. Gray’s most indecorous com- 
munication, I may be perhaps permitted to question 
the perfect good faith of the disclaimer by Dr. 
Gray of any suspicions as to how I became 
possessed of certain specimens, subsequently pur- 
chased by the British Museum, “which Dr. 
Giinther knows, and Mr. Jordan believes, are types 
of the species which formed part of the collection 
of the Calcutta Museum.” But every one must 
judge for himself, by his individual estimate, of 
the probable spirit and feeling wherein the words 
were penned, whether the following sentence is a 
proof of Dr. Gray’s generous instinct and dislike of 
thinking ill, or a very malicious attempt to damage, 
by fair means or foul, an opponent he dislikes: “TI 
do not believe that Mr. Theobald did not come into 
the possession of these specimens ina perfectly legiti- 
mate manner, as otherwise he would not have sold 
them,” &c. Dr. Gray may be gratified or not; but 
he may rest assured that his charitable supposition 
is perfectly correct, as the reptiles in question 
formed part of a small number of duplicates in the 
Museum, some dozen in number, which I obtained 
permission to select on completing the Reptile 
Catalogue for the Society, furnishing the Society 
with a list of the specimens taken and the numbers 
remaining in the collection. 
need add no more, as specimens of both 
Manouria emys and Testudo Phayret, now placed 
alongside of each other in the Calcutta Museum, 
completely disprove the identity for which Dr. 
Gray so assiduously argues. W. THEOBALD. 








SOCIETIES. 
Royat.— Feb. 23.—W. Spottiswoode, Esq., Treas. 
and V.P., in the chair.—The following papers were 
read: ‘On the Mutual Relations of the Apex Car- 





diograph and the Radial Sphygmograph Trace,’ by 


Mr. A. H. Garrod,—and ‘On the Thermo-Electric 
Action of Metals and Liquids,’ by Mr. G. Gore. 





GrocraPHicaL.—-Feb. 27.— Major-General Sir 
H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., V.P., in the chair.—The 
following new Fellows were elected: N. Argles, 
Esq., the Venerable E. Bickersteth, H. Cook, Rev. 
E. Couch, J. L. Edwards, F. Finch, T. Greg, 
H. Head, H. Jackson, E. Langworthy, J. M. P. 
Montagu, R. Methven, W. R. Portal, Rev. H. M. 
Robinson, Major P. Swan, T. F. 8. Wakley, C.E., 
and F. Van Zeller.—The paper read was, ‘On the 
Parallel Terraces, or Benches, of the River Valleys 
of British Columbia,’ by Mr. M. B. Begbie, Chief 
Justice of the Colony. The terraces existed for 
hundreds of miles along the sloping mountainous 
sides of the Frazer and Thompson river valleys: 
how far they extend upwards, towards the Rocky 
Mountains, the author was unable to say. They 
present the appearance of a number of steps 
of large dimensions, ascending by very irregular 
gradations up the slopes, the opposite sides of the 
valleys exhibiting, whenever they have not been 
washed away or broken down by landslips, steps 
nearly exactly corresponding. Their formation 
shows that they were deposited from fresh water. 
Judge Begbie was inclined to attribute their form- 
ation to the time when the whole interior basin 
of British Columbia was occupied by a vast chain 
of fresh-water lakes larger than that from Lake 
Superior to Lake Ontario, through the bottom 
of which the mountains were afterwards protruded, 
during the elevation of the whole country, by 
volcanic upheaval, leaving remnants of lacustrine 
deposit on their slopes in the shape of these 
terraces. Dr. Cheadle, who read the paper to the 
meeting, accompanied it with some observations 
of his own, made during his journey through the 
country with Lord Milton. 





GroLocicaL.— Feb, 22.—J. Prestwich, Esq., 
President, in the chair—Messrs. J. T. Harrison 
and M. H. Johnson were elected Fellows.—The fol- 
lowing communications were read : ‘On supposed 
Borings of Lithodomous Mollusca,’ by Sir W. C. 
Trevelyan, Bart., M.A. The author referred to 
Mr. Mackintosh’s paper on the subject (Q. J. G.S. 
vol. xxv. p. 283), and stated his conviction, from 
examination of specimens, that the holes in ques- 
tion are the work of Helices, or other terrestrial 
Mollusca. He ascribed the same origin to the 
so-called “Pholas-borings” in the limestone at 
Orme’s Head and elsewhere.—‘ On the probable 
Cause, Date, and Duration of the Glacial Epoch of 
Geology,’ by Lieut.-Col. Drayson, R.A. In this 
paper the author started from the fact that the 
pole of the ecliptic could not be the centre of polar 
motion, as the pole varied its distance from that 
centre. He indicated the curve which the pole did 
trace, and this curve was such as to give for the 
date 13,000 B.c., a climate very cold in winter and 
very hot in summer for each hemisphere. The 
duration of the glacial epoch he fixed at about 
16,000 years. The calculations resulting from this 
movement were stated to agree accurately with 
observation.—‘ On Allophane and an allied Mineral 
found at Northampton,’ by Mr. W. D. Herman. 
The author gave an analysis of an amorphous, 
translucent, reddish-yellow mineral, found incrust- 
ing sandstone in the Ironstones of the Northampton 
sands, the comparison of which with Mr. Northcote’s 
analysis of allophane from Charlton leads him to 
infer the identity of the two minerals. He also 
noticed a soft white substance found in certain 
joints in the section of the Northampton sand, and 
also referred to allophane by the late Dr. Berrell, 
who analyzed it. This substance was said to occur 
not unfrequently in the Inferior Oolite of the 
Midland Tonnies By analysis, it was shown to 
agree nearly with Samoite and Halloysite.—‘ Notes 
on the Peat and Underlying Beds observed in 
the Construction of the Albert Dock, Hull, by 
Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw. 


Socrety or AnTIquaries.—Feb. 23.—The Very 
Rev. A. P. Stanley, V.P., Dean of Westminster, 
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in the chair—lIn his second paper ‘On Jeru- 
salem,’ Mr. Lewin brought forward a new view as 
to the nature of the Sakhra, or sacred rock under 
the Mosque of Omar, viz., that it was the sepul- 
chral rock referred to in the siege by Titus under 
the description of “ The Tombs of King Alexander.” 
The King Alexander whose tombs were referred 
to was the Maccabean king of that name who 
succeeded Aristobulus, and who was particularly 
mentioned by Josephus to have been interred with 
unusual splendour. Mr. Lewin also advanced the 
hypothesis that these tombs of King Alexander 
had before the captivity been the mausoleum of 
the kings of Judah, and especially of Manasseh 
and Amor, who were stated to have been buried in 
the “garden of the palace,” called “the garden of 
Uzza.” The royal gardens were quite distinct, and 
were to the south of Siloam ; but the garden of 
Uzza, being the garden of the palace, must have 
been near the palace, which stood just south of the 
Temple. The eastern side of the Haram had never 
been occupied by any building, and had always 
been, and still was, planted with shrubs and used 
for the recreation of the city. This, therefore, was 
probably the garden of Uzza, and if so, Manasseh and 
Amor would be buried in the sepulchres on the 
west side of the garden, now the Sakhra.—In reply 
to a question put by Capt. Wilson, whether any 
explanation could be offered of the souterrain 
running east and west along the northern side of 
the plateau on which stands the Mosque of Omar, 
and what could be the object of the rocky buttresses 
or pillars on the side of the souterrain, Mr. Lewin 

ed attention to a passage in Antoninus Marca, 
and suggested that these souterrains (originally the 
eastern and southern fosses of Antonia) had in 
the middle ages been used as crypts or churches 
for religious worship. 





ZooLoeicaL.— Feb, 21.—O. Salvin, Esq., in the 
chair.—Mr. Sclater exhibited and remarked on 
the tusk of an Indian elephant, which appeared to 
have been attacked by parasites; and exhibited 
a series of heads and horns of sheep and other 
wild animals, collected in Ladakh by Mr. G. Land- 
seer.—Communications were read from Dr. W. 
Peters, on the Tcenia from the rhinoceros, in re- 
ference to a previous communication from Dr. 
Murie, to the Society, upon the same subject,— 
from Mr. J. Gurney, on certain species of 
Abyssinian birds,—from Dr. J. Anderson, on 
certain Indian reptiles belonging to the collection 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta,—from Dr. 
Anderson, on eight new species of birds, recently 
collected by him during the Yunan expedition,— 
by Mr. W. C. Atkinson, describing some new 
species of diurnal lepidoptera, discovered in Yunan 
by Dr. Anderson during the same expedition,— 
from Mr. E. Bartlett, on the habits and distribu- 
tion of the monkeys of Eastern Peru, as observed 
during a four years’ sojourn on the Upper Amazons. 





Entomo.oeicaL.— Feb. 20.—A. R. Wallace, Esq., 
President, in the chair—Mr. Bond exhibited a 
hybrid between Bombyx Pernyi and B. Yama-mai, 
two of the large silkworm moths ; this individual 
was of the colour of the one parent with the form 
of the other. He also exhibited an example of 
Bombyx mori, bred by Dr. Wallace, still retaining 
the larval head.—Mr. M‘Lachlan called attention 
to the first recorded instance of a similar arrest 
of development, being a paper by P. F. Miiller 
in Der Naturforscher.—Mr. Smith mentioned that 
acommon Egyptian wasp, Rhynchium brunneum, 
obliterated by its nest the inscriptions on the ancient 
monuments in that country ; and he exhibited an 
example of the same wasp which had been found 
in the folds of the covering of a mummy, showing 
that the species had inhabited Egypt for many 
ages. Mr. Smith further alluded to a passage in 
Pepys’ Diary, dated in May, 1665, in which the 
writer narrated how he had seen a glass hive where 
the bees could be seen at work, proving that 
observatory hives were not a modern invention. 
—Mr. Miller read a paper ‘On the Disposition of 
Non-migratory Insects by Atmospheric Agencies,’ 
in which he had collected together a number of 





records of showers of insects after violent storms, 
and at sea at long distances from land; and he was 
of opinion that these agencies played a considerable 
part in the geographical distribution of insect life, 
though, no doubt, in many cases the species thus 
involuntarily dispersed died out, from inability to 
cope with the pre-existent denizens of the localities 
to which they were driven.—Mr. H. Jenner Fust 
communicated a supplement to his treatise on the 
geographical distribution in these islands of the 
indigenous Lepidoptera. 


Institution oF Civ, EncineErs.—Feb. 28.— 
C. B. Vignoles, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
The paper read was, ‘An Account of the Basin for 
the Balance Dock, and of the Marine Railways in 
connexion therewith, at the Austrian Naval Station 
at Pola, on the Adriatic, by Mr. H. E. Towle, 
of New York. 


Socrety or Arts.—March 1.—B. Samuelson, 
Esq., M.P., in the chair.—Mr. A. V. Newton read 
a paper ‘On the Patent Laws and their Adminis- 
tration, with Suggestions for their Amendment.’— 
Mr. Fordred, Mr. Campin, Lieut.-Col. Scott, R.E., 
Messrs. F. Hill, Hancock, Gilbee, Thos. Webster, 
Q.C., Lloyd Wise, and the Chairman took part in 
the discussion. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. Royal Institution, 2.—General Monthly Meeting. 
— Asiatic, 3—‘ Age of Ruins of Benares and Jaunpur,’ Mr. 
y re. 


London Institution, 4.—‘ Astronomy,’ Mr. R. A. Proctor. 

Entomological, 7. 

Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Sculpture,’ Mr. H. Weekes. 

Anthropological Institute, 8.—* Racial Aspects of the Franco- 
Prussian War,’ Mr. J. W. Jackson. 2 

Social Science Association, 8.—‘ Legislative Measures for Pre- 
venting Adulteration of Food.’ Mr. H. Letheby. 

Architects, 8.—Special General Meeting. 

Victoria Institute, 8.—‘Biblical Pneumatology and Psychology,’ 
Rev. W. W. English. ae 

Royal United Service Institution, 8}.—‘ General Principles of 
Naval Organization,’ Capt. J. C. R. Colomb. 

. Royal Institution, 3.—* Nutrition of Animals,’ Dr. Foster. 

Civil Engineers, 8. 

Engineers, 8.—* Phonic Coast Fog-Signals,’ Mr. A. Beazeley. — 

Zoological, 9.—‘ Rare or Little-known Animals now or lately in 
the Society’s Gardens,’ Mr. P. L. Sclater ; ‘ List of the Lizards 
of the Family Sepidw, with Notes,’ Dr. A. Giinther; * New 
Insects collected by Dr. J. Anderson during the Expedition 
to Yunan,’ Mr. F. Moore; ‘ Observations on the Record of 
Accessions to the Gardens of the Society,’ Dr. J. E. Gray. 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Cultivation and Uses of Sugar Beet in 
England,’ Dr. A. Voelcker. 

Geological, 8.—* Red Rocks of England older than the Trias,’ 
Prof. Ramsay; * Passage-beds, Woolhope, Herefordshire, &c.,’ 
Rev. P. B. Brodie ; * Cliff Sections of the Tertiary Beds West 
of Dieppe and Newhaven,’ Mr. W. Whitaker. 

_ Archeological Association, 8.—*The Roman Station, Heriri 

Mons, or Castell Tomen-y-mur,’ North Wales,’ Mr. J. W. 
Grover. 
_ Microscopical, 8. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Davy’s Discoveries,’ Dr. Odling. 
_ London Institution, 7}.—* The Colonial Question,’ Prof. J.C. 
Thorold os 
_ Mathematical, 8.—‘ Mathematical Classification of Physica 
a gal Dr. Clerk Maxwell; ‘ Skew Cubics,’ Prof. H. J. 8. 
Smit 


2 
P 


Wep. 


—  Antiquaries, 8}.—‘ Probable Allusion in Sixth Satire of Juvenal 
to the Christians,’ Earl Stanhope. 
— Royal, 8}. 
Fre. Royal Institution, 9.—* Latest Scientific Researches in the 
Mediterranean and Straits of Gibraltar,” Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Spirit of the Age,’ Mr. O'Neil. 








Science Gossip. 


Messrs. Macmintan have in preparation an 
elaborate ‘Treatise on the Origin, Nature, and 
Uses of Wines, by Drs. Thudichum and Dupré. 
This book, which is the result of many years’ 
labour on the part of the authors, both in the way 
of chemical analysis of the wines and personal 
inspection of vineyards, will contain accounts of 
the various methods of the cultivation ofthe grape 
and manufacture of the wines of all civilized coun- 
tries of the world. It will be profusely and carefully 
illustrated. 


Mr. Foster, of Sheffield, appears to have effected 
a great saving in the production of rifle-barrels. 
They are cast from either Bessemer or crucible steel, 
with a chill centre, and then rolled inte the centre 
instead of being drilled, and so preserving the 
original skin of the metal, and maintaining its 
strength of a uniform character. A large number 
of these cast-steel rifles are now being made weekly. 


Into one of the quietest coves of the Land’s 
End district, immediately under the shadow of the 
ancient Logan Rock, is brought the cable of the 
Falmouth, Gibraltar, and Malta Electric Telegraph. 
There, in the valley of Porthcurno, is a large 
establishment, in which about a dozen clerks were, 
before the cable was broken in the winter, actively 
engaged in communicating with the East. The 
mischief is now repaired, and since the restoration 





of the Porthcurno Cable on the 11th February 
messages have been regularly received from India, 
Singapore, and Java, within three or four hours of 
absolute time. 

A New York journal describes a new magnetic 
motive engine of apparently great promise. It is 
the invention of a Mr. H. M. Payne, and: the 
great power of the machine is based on the fact 
that, by increasing the diameter and width of the 
wheels of the machine, or by multiplying those 
and the number of magnets employed, the power 
of a small number of voltaic cells can be very 
largely increased. Hitherto the application of 
electricity as a motive power has been unsuccessful, 
chiefly from the enormous waste of force in passing 
from the battery to the engine: probably this may 
have been overcome. We have still to learn that 
mechanical power can be obtained from the oxi- 
dation of zinc with anything like the economy 
with which it is produced from coal. 

DotcoatH Mixg, near Camborne, in Cornwall, 
is in every way a remarkable exploration. The 
mine has been in constant work for more than 
two hundred years. Being first worked as a 
tin-mine the workings in the deeper levels 
were eventually suspended, because the miners 
came to the “yellows” (yellow copper ore, 
at that time of small value). The copper ore 
was subsequently worked at a very large profit, 
As the mine increased in depth the copper disap- 

eared, and the main lode again produced tin. 
rom this during the past year tin-ore has been 
sold to the value of 82,203/., and profit made to 
the amount of 27,3681. The alternation of tin, 
copper, and then tin again, which since the dis- 
covery in Dolcoath, has been observed also in other 
deep mines, deserves the careful attention of men 
of science. 

Tue first part of the new Italian ‘ Archivio per 
l’Antropologia e la Etnologia’ has appeared at 
Florence. Dr. Paolo Mantegazza edits the anthro- 
pological part of the book, and Dr. Felice Finzi 
the ethnological part. It contains an introductory 
essay on Anthropology and Ethnology, by Dr. F. 
Finzi, and several papers by Profs. Mantegazza, 
Giglioli, and others. 

Among strange evidences of linguistic migration 
we note, in the proceedings of a local Bible Society 
in Natal, a large importation of Scriptures in 
the “Tamil” language for distribution among the 
Coolies employed in the sugar-plantations. Thus 
the Dravidian languages are introduced into South 
Africa. 

Tue returns of the quantities of gold obtained 
during 1870 in the gold-fields of Nova Scotia show 
an increased production of nearly 2,000 ounces. 
The Albion mine produced 2,582 ounces, and the 
Wellington mine, 2,033 ounces. The average yield 
of the colony is about 2 ounces of gold to the ton 
of ore; but M‘Alister mine is said to have yielded 
ore containing 71 ounces to the ton—the highest 
yield which has yet been obtained. In 1869, the 
quantity of gold produced was 17,868 ounces. 

Tue want of work in Cashmere caused by the 
blockade of Paris has at length thrown 40,000 
shawl-weavers out of employment. The bad New- 
Year’s Day in Paris will cause distress not only to 
many expectant ladies, but to thousands of families 
of Cashmere weavers. It is complained that Paris- 
ian patterns have greatly injured the style of design 
in Cashmere. 

A LocaL production of the Melbourne press we 
may register is, ‘ Fiji in 1870, with a complete Map 
and Gazetteer of the Archipelago,’ by H. Britton. 

Capt. SELFRIDGE, Commander of the United 
States Darien Surveying Expedition, reports that 
he has discovered a route for a canal near the 
mouth of the Atrato river, with no eminence 
greater than 300 feet between ocean and ocean. 

A GENUINE “bone cave” has been found at 
last in America, near Pheenixville, Pennsylvania, 
on the estate of Mr. Wheatley. 

In our number for the 4th of February we an- 
nounced the approaching dissolution of the Cotton 
Supply Association, and stated that the Cotton 
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Supply Journal would cease to appear. Mr. 
Watts, the editor of the journal in question, 
politely informs us that the latter statement is 
“most certainly a gratuitous assumption altogether 
unwarranted.” 








FINE ARTS 


— 


The SOCIETY of PAINTERS: in WATER COLOURS. — The 
ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES 
WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, March 11. Gallery, 5, Pall 
Mall Eust. Ten till Five.—Admission, One Shilling. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





SOCIETY of FEMALE ARTISTS.—EXHIBITION of WORKS 
NOW OPEN. Gallery, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street.—Ten till 
dusk.—Admission, One Shilling ; Catalogue, Sixpence. 

DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly GENERAL 
EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR_ DRAWINGS.—The Seventh 
Annual Exhibition is NOW OPEN.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

GEORGE L. HALL, Hon. Sec. 





RAPHAEL'S GALLERY, 7, Park Lane, W.—412 Works of Art, by 
the Old Foreign and English Masters, are NOW EXHIBITED, for 
the qs of She #rench in Distress, from Ten till dusk.—Admission, 
ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 


SECOND SPRING EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES, at 
the Gallery of the New British Institution, No. 39, Old Bond Street, is 
NOW OPEN.—Admission, including Catalogue, le. 

T. J. GULLICK, Hon. Sec. 








No. 5, WATERLOO PLACE.—The EXHIBITION of SELECTED 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, by Deceased and Living Artists, is 
NOW OPEN at the Gallery of Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Sons, 5, 
png Place, Pall Mall—Admission, including Catalogue, One 
Shilling. 


GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ ‘ Mo- 
nastery,” ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 
New Gallery.—UPEN from Ten till Six. Gas at dusk.—Admission, 1s. 








THE TOPOGRAPHY OF JERUSALEM. 
20, Langham Place, Feb. 28, 1871. 

Ix the discussion which took place after the 
reading of Mr. Lewin’s paper, ‘On the Topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem,’ at the Society of Antiquaries, 
on Thursday last, I said a few words on the more 
prominent points brought forward. They were 
few, however, because the hour was late, and the 
leading features of the lecture were of a nature 
which it is impossible to discuss without a refer- 
ence to authorities and plans, which were not at the 
moment available. As the lecture, however, brings 
very nearly to a crisis all the disputed points in 
the topography of that city, perhaps you will allow 
me space to state a little more fully what I then 
sketched out. 

In the first part of his paper, which he read to 
the Society on the 16th inst., Mr. Lewin adopted, 
literally and entirely, the position and dimensions 
of the Temple as first published by me in my 
‘Topography of Jerusalem’ in 1847. But he 
represented the Tower Antonia as occupying the 
whole of the northern portion of the Haram area, 
and joined to the Temple only by a cloister, instead 
of being directly attached to the north-west angle 
of the Temple, as I believe was the case. As no 
topographical question hangs on the difference, it 
need not be enlarged on here. 

The second part of Mr. Lewin’s paper was an 
argument to show that the citadel, Acra, occupied 
the vacant space between his Antonia and the 
northern face of the Temple. In this too I differ 
from him ; but only in degree. I believe the Tower 
of the City of David, Baris, Acra and Antonia to 
be one and the same place, built on a rock that was 
cut down by the Asamoneans, that it might not 
overlook the Temple ; and my conviction is, that 
this citadel stood on the north-west angle of the 
Temple, and was attached to it. Mr. Lewin spreads 
the Acra and Antonia over the whole of the 
northern portion of the Haram ; but as nothing 
of importance depends on this, we may pass to 
the last and most important part of the paper. 
This was an elaborate and exhaustive argument 
to prove that the tombs of most of the kings 
of the Jews were situated in the area which he 
calls Acra, but which he makes identical with 
the platform of the Dome of the Rock. He then 
went on to show that the cave under the Sakrah, 
or rock, was undoubtedly sepulchral, and eventually 
identified it as the tomb of King Alexander. 

Well might the chairman—the Dean of West- 
minster—exclaim, half in jest, half in earnest, that 
“he hoped some one would come to the rescue ; 
for the lecturer had broken down the barriers 





and opened a very wide door for the reception 
of Mr. Fergusson’s theories.” Mr. Lewin, it 
may he observed, has always been one of the 
most strenuous and consistent opponents of my 
views about the topography of the Holy City. 
Yet in this paper he not only admits, but enters 
into a most elaborate and I believe unanswerable 
argument to prove the two cardinal points of my 
theory. Grant my plan and position of the Temple, 
and the sepulchral character of the Sakrah, and 
the rest follows almost as a matter of course. 

A third point, however, was brought forward 
on Thursday evening, which, being an absolute 
matter of fact, is very much more important than 
any reasoning on such a subject. Its history is 
this: in December, 1868, Lieut. Warren was able 
to break through the pavement of the Haram area 
to the north of the platform of the Sakrah, and 
descended into an area or aisle 70 feet long by 18 
wide, which was obstructed by débris in both ends, 
but evidently extended further both ways. On the 
south side of this was a second aisle, equal in width, 
but divided by three piers cut in the rock into four 
bays averaging about 12 feet in the clear. The 
floor of this substruction was 30 feet below that 
of the platform of the Sakrah. 

The moment I saw the plan of this discovery 
sent home by Lieut. Warren, I was struck with its 
importance. Eusebius, in describing the Basilica 
of Constantine, mentions the four aisles of the nave, 
and speaks of “those which were above ground 
as well as those which were under ground.” This 
always was a puzzle to me; and if Lieut. Warren 
before going out had asked me what I would like 
most that he should discover in order to establish 
my views, I would have said, “Find me some 
traces of the underground aisles of Constantine’s 
basilica in the neighbourhood of the Golden 
Gateway.” There they were! I instantly wrote to 
Lieut. Warren, pointing out the importance of the 
discovery he had made, and urging him to follow 
it up. A few yards further west the Apse must 
have been found, if I am right: indeed, any 
extension of the excavation in any direction would 
at once have set at rest for ever the question 
of the Christian topography of Jerusalem. His 
answer was, it was difficult to get permission to dig 
in the Haram area; it would be expensive, &c. 
In short, he did not see the importance of it. I 
then applied to all the members of the Executive 
Committee of the Fund that I am personally ac- 
quainted with, and got the same answer. Every 
one, in fact, saw insuperable difficulties, and no one 
except myself seemed to see how important the 
discovery was. In the volume just published by the 
Fund, they devote three pages to this subject out 
of 300 they employ to describe engineering opera- 
tions, many of which might quite as well have been 
— at Chatham as at Jerusalem for any 
ight they are likely to throw on the topography 
of that city. They could not even afford the few 
shillings it would have required to insert a woodcut 
of this discovery. 

I did not rush immediately into print, but have 
quietly waited for two years ; hoping that better 
influences might prevail in the councils of the 
Fund, and fearing that if the discovery were talked 
about all the religious jealousies with which Jeru- 
salem bristles might be set in motion and the 
exploration stopped altogether. Now, however, 
that the Exploration Fund is in abeyance, and 
not likely to be revived, the work must be done 
by foreigners; and much as I may regret that, 
through the supineness of the Society, this country 
should be deprived of the honour of settling the 
question, it is no use my keeping silence any 
longer, and most important that this great question 
should be settled one way or other. It could 
easily be accomplished in a week. A few yards to 
the westward from where Lieut. Warren made his 
descent, the apse is, or is not ; a few yards to the 
eastward the gateways. The discovery of either 
would prove the case. Their absence, ifnotaccounted 
for, would render the opposite argument n° wtly 
untenable. 

Meanwhile, let me point out one or two con- 
sequences that have already become apparent 





from this discovery. In my published plans I 
made the axis of the Basilica coincident with 
that of the Golden Gateway, being guided by 
the analogies of all the basilicas then known. 
It now turns out I was wrong in this, and that 
the southern wall of the church was placed where 
I drew the northern one. Had I been clever 
enough to see this before, I should have saved 
myself a great deal of trouble, for it clears up all 
the remaining difficulties in the description of 
Eusebius. He, for instance, says that the propylea 
of the basilica opened in a broad agora or market- 
place, and it has always been objected as fatal to 
my views, that there was no room for such an agora 
in front of the golden gateway. This may or may 
not be the case, but it is of the least possible con- 
sequence now, as it turns out that the agora was 
inside the golden gateway, and measured 400 feet 
by 150 at least. It also explains how access was 
had from the level of the golden gateway to that 
of the platform of the Sakrah, which before Was a 
mystery. In fact, it renders Eusebius’s account of 
the buildings clear and satisfactory in every mate- 
rial respect. 

What is almost of equal importance is, thatit clears 
up all the difficulties arising from Arculfus’s “ vile 
figuration.” There were several things connected 
with it I could not explain; there are none now. 
In fact, I feel perfectly convinced that any impartial 
person would admit that, as the evidence now 
stands, my case is proved and my position unassail- 
able. In saying this, however, I am perfectly well 
aware that when a question can be settled by the 
spade it is most unsafe to boast till the spade has 
completed its task; but what I do say is this: If 
further exploration should prove that these sub- 
structions are parts of the basilica of Constantine, 
the question of the Christian topography is settled 
for ever. If, on the contrary, it is shown they are 
something else, the main prop of my theory is 
knocked away, and unless some new one is sub- 
stituted it will only survive to very crippled 
existence. JAMES FERGUSSON. 





PROF. RUSKIN ON LANDSCAPE. 

Pror. Ruskin delivered the last of his lectures 
on Landscape on Thursday, February 23, in the 
Theatre of the Museum at Oxford. The subject 
of it was, ‘The Relation of Form to Colour in the 
Greek and Gothic Schools of Painting.” We must 
always remember that between the various schools 
of painting the difference is only one of degree 
and of tendency: it is not that the one neglects 
what the other pursues with the utmost eagerness, 
but that it pursues it less ardently; it is not that 
the one is entirely wanting in the skill peculiar to 
the other, but that it possesses it in a less degree. 
At the same time, there is a sufficiently marked 
contrast between the schools of crystal and of clay, 
as we may call the Greek and Gothic schools re- 
spectively. The former is chiaroscurist, the latter 
colourist. The aim of the former is tranquil 
activity ; its ideal is éAevOepia; it seeks to make 
that real and material which was before indefinite, 
to see all things truly. The aim of the latter is 
passionate rest; its ideal is ordou; it teaches us 
to see all things dimly. Yet it is difficult to 
explain the contrast between the two schools with- 
out apparent contradiction, since each contains 
ideas which seem to be irreconcilable. The Greek 
school is visionary and obscure, and yet in its 
results it is real and sharply marked. The Gothic 
school is essentially realistic in its purpose, and 
yet it is at the same time mysterious and soft in 
its execution. The excellencies of these two schools 
are united in four great painters—Titian, Holbein, 
Turner, and Tintoret, who are therefore sometimes 
spoken of as belonging to the one school, sometimes 
to the other. The real fact is that Holbein and 
Turner were Greek chiaroscurists nearly perfect 
in their adoption of colour. Titian and Tintoret 
were Gothic colourists who were absolutely perfect 
in their adoption of chiaroscuro. . 

All elementary exercises in colour must begin 
with the clearest possible separation between the 
various colours. As, in music, perfection consists 
in marking off distinctly each delicate difference 
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of sound, so in painting every minute shade of 
colour must be carefully distinguished in order to 
attain the highest results. Some great colourists 
even leave dark lines between their colours, like 
the broad black lines in painted windows : we see 
this especially in Paul Veronese and Titian. In 
every great master of colour it is a necessary cha- 
racteristic that he is able to paint each separate 
portion of his picture apart from all the rest, 
and that every juncture should be made with 
the greatest care and with the greatest distinct- 
ness of will. This precision of method and of 
touch is very noticeable in Carpaccio’s pictures. 
They will bear the closest examination, and with- 
out being thus examined half their beauty will be 
lost. It is an absurd mistake to hang any pictures 
of the Venetian school high out of reach or in an 
obscure light, as thereby their marvellous colouring 
is —- of all its effect. One law may be uni- 
versally observed in all painters of this school, that 
they make white precious and black conspicuous. 
They paint with admirable skill a white cloud, 
which comes out clear and clean, even out of 
a white sky. They introduce a single touch of 
black merely to give relief to the general colour- 
ing of their pictures, amid the extreme modesty 
of colour, which is one of their remarkable charac- 
teristics. They afford an excellent illustration of 
the rule which all great painters adhere to, viz., 
that the value of colour depends only on its sub- 
tlety, never on its violence; on its refinement, not 
on its loudness; on its being soft and genial, not 
harsh and striking. 

The colouring of the Greek school is essentially 
sad, that of the Gothic essentially gay: the Gothic 
is always cheerful; it assumes that all nature is 
lovely, and never paints change and decay, but only 
what is bright and healthful and a fit object for our 
love. This is a defect in Gothic art, since it is im- 
a for Art to show acomplete sympathy with 

umanity without the memory or the present con- 
sciousness of pain. Of exquisite Gothic landscape, 
there are, perhaps for this reason, very few existing 
instances, not a dozen inall. There are some which 
are very beautiful, but not of first-rate excellence, 
in the painted Missals: one of the finest is to be 
found in the Psalter of Henry the Sixth, where the 
landscape and the flowers are exceedingly lovely. 
It was the Reformation which destroyed the power 
of the Gothic school ; the modern Pre-Raphaelites 
made an attempt to revive it, but they pursued 
dramatic sensation instead of real beauty, and so 
their highest efforts have resulted in painting wild 
apple-blossom with striking effect. None of them 
has ever succeeded nobly in painting even a head 
of wild roses or a mountain glade full of wild sorrel. 
The failure of modern painters in simple landscape 
arises from the idea that it is an easy subject ; 
when they find out their mistake they are dis- 
couraged and seek to gratify the public taste rather 
than to paint what is in itself beautiful. Now the 
public mind is impatient of trammels, and is igno- 
rant of every law of Art: hence it is easily satis- 
fied, and is deceived by the self-complacency of the 
painter who pretends to an ability which he does 
not possess, and so blinds the public to his want of 
patience and of the finer qualities necessary to a 
real artist. What a contrast there is between the 
carelessness and unskilfulness of the ordinary 
modern painter and the accurate detailed skill of 
Bellini or Turner! In one of the churches at Venice 
there is a Madonna by Bellini, in which we are 
struck with the wonderful reality of a scroll which 
St. Jerome, who is introduced in the picture, holds 
in his hand. If we examine it closely, we see that 
this reality arises from the fact that two whole 
chapters are written out bodily. So in a picture of 
ssteee pe drawn by Turner, in which the deeds 

ave all the seals and coats-of-arms most carefully 
and accurately painted : the actual signature by 
Fairfax, the ase General, is forged letter 
by letter, although it is so small that a magnifying- 
glass is required to decipher it. 

In studying any school of art, nothing is more 
important than to gather up the right clue; we 
must keep before us the conviction that all things 
are bound together and connected one with another. 





Thus the Greek school pursues truth as its vital 
point ; and if it misses this, it’ misses everything. 
Even Michael Angelo, when he tries to draw a 
dragon without carefully studying it in detail, 
does not draw it successfully, but represents it 
as very like a sausage; while Carpaccio, on the 
other hand, is always true to life ; and if he draws 
a snake, it is, above all things, black and crawling, 
clinging to the dust, hideous and cunning—a fit 
emblem of the devil, whom it represents. 

The object of the chiaroscurist school is to get 
sunshine and warmth without colour; everything 
is drawn in mystery, and yet it represents a mar- 
vellous contrast of light and darkness, cloud and 
fire. In Raphael we have combined the misty 
distance of the chiaroscurists with the finished 
detail of the Gothic. In Turner, again, we have 
perfect form attained, and all developed in the 
cloud and fire of the Greeks. His picture of Dudley 
is an instance in point. The scene is sketched 
with a most perfect accuracy: we have the roaring 
furnaces in the foreground, and behind we see 
in the distance the Church and Castle fading away 
into smoke and fire, to show the power of the 
manufactures and machinery of England to do 
away with all reverence for authority, whether 
of Church or State. In all Turner’s pictures there 
is nothing more wonderful than his intense sym- 
pathy. In one of his sketches he introduces a scene 
of agricultural life: everything in the picture is 
neglected and unhomely and coarse ; the sternness 
and ruggedness of the scene tell of desolation and 
of misery; the thorns and thistles tell of Nature’s 
curse. The object which he had before him in 
drawing it was to illustrate the degraded and 
miserable condition of the agricultural poor of 
England. One of his early works represents a 
scene which explains to us how the Greek mytho- 
logy had its origin. It is a picture of a scene in 
the Valley of Cluses, on the road from Geneva 
to Chamounix. Itis full of that absolute simplicity 
and picturesque archaism which was the cradle 
and the source of those immortal myths by which 
the Greeks represented to themselves their appre- 
ciation of Nature’s loveliness. C. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Tue term during which Mr. Boxall could, 
without re-election, hold his office at the National 
Gallery has expired, and it is understood that he 
does not offer himself for re-election, although, 
notwithstanding the demands the duties in ques- 
tion have made on his energies, it is to be trusted 
that he would not decline to continue to serve the 
public if he were invited to do so. In no other 
sense than the above is it true that Mr. Boxall has 
“ resigned,” as has been so often asserted. It will 
be difficult to fill the vacant post in any way so 
satisfactorily as was done by appointing Sir C. 
Eastlake and Mr. Boxall. The latter has added 
many fine and very precious pictures to the Na- 
tional Collection, and the public owes him ample 
thanks. An artist, not a mere picture-dealer, 
is required for the post; he should be a good 
painter of the highest order, highly accom- 
plished, and well versed in ancient art. A fine 
painter will be tolerably free from the risk of 
buying spurious pictures, although he may not 
be a profound archeologist, like Sir C. Eastlake. 
Such a painter will, at any rate, be certain not to 
buy bad pictures. 

Str Watrer James has accepted the vacant 
Trusteeship of the National Gallery, Lord Over- 
stone having resigned. 

Mr. Poynter will probably contribute to the 
forthcoming Exhibition of the Royal Academy his 
picture of a damsel attached to the worship of Isis 
feeding the sacred ibides before the great temple at 
Karnac. The columns of the edifice supply the 
background, with their vast shafts and bases, and 
are richly decorated in sculptural and coloured 
hieroglyphics on the white stone. Sunlight falls 
on the female figure, which is aptly clad in the 
Egyptian mode, and posed with grace and spirit ; 
it likewise falls between the enormous pillars, 
chequering the floor, and on the fine plumage of 











the birds, which are diversely designed and freely 
grouped. He will also send a smaller picture. 

THE largest and most elaborate, as well as the 
most brilliant of M. Alma-Tadema’s pictures wil} 
be exhibited next month by Messrs. Pilgeram and 
Lefévre, in King Street, St. James’s. 

Mr. Poynter is engaged in preparing for pub- 
lication, by Messrs. Moxon & Co., a series of 
designs to illustrate the ‘Endymion’ of John 
Keats. These works will appear in photographic 
fac-similes from the original drawings. 


Ir appears that Mr. Ayrton, whatever may have 
been his shortcomings or errors in other matters 
connected with Art, is anxious to improve the 
system pursued with regard to decorations in the 
Houses of Parliament. We noted some months 
since that the First Commissioner of Public Works 
had consulted some of our most competent artists 
about these decorations ; these gentlemen occasion- 
ally advise him, and will continue their counsels 
during the present season, having to that end held 
a meeting at Westminster this week. Several 
minor but desirable alterations have been effected 
in accordance with the suggestions offered by the 
artists in question. 


A NEw picture by Teniers has been added to the 
National Gallery. This represents the artist and 
his wife in the garden of his chateau, and resembles 
in some important respects a picture by him now 
at the Royal Academy. It is a very desirable 
addition to the national collection. 

Mr. Grant Durr has now officially told the 
public what are the intentions of the Indian 
Government for the preservation of the architectural 
remains under its charge. Mr. Grant Duff last week 
in his Indian speech said that “some want of 
organization having been observable in the efforts 
to preserve and to describe the architectural 
treasures of India which were set on foot in 1867, 
we have lately sent out, at the request of the 
Government of India, one of the most distinguished 
of Asiatic archeologists, General Cunningham, te 
give to the Archeological Survey that definiteness 
of aim and regularity of procedure which seemed 
to be wanting; and a cognate duty with regard to 
the preparation of a complete Gazetteer of India 
has been entrusted to Dr. Hunter, whose book 
on the annals of rural Bengal attracted so much 
and such deserved attention two or three years 
ago.” The archeological work was begun, not in 
1867, but under Lord Elgin, and stopped by his 
successor, Lord Lawrence, who, with the aid of 
Mr. Massey, outvoted the other two members 
of Councii. General Cunningham then returned to 
England. Lord Mayo has now put the work on a 
satisfactory footing, and appointed the most able 
of Indian archeologists to superintend it, with a 
handsome, but not excessive, salary of 2,500h 
a year, which is a guarantee that the work will 
be conducted on a proper scale. 

Messrs. CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold, on 
Saturday and Monday last, the remaining works 
of the late Mr. J. B. Pyne, and other pictures. 
The following were the more noteworthy examples 
then disposed of : A numerous collection of framed 
drawings, by the artist named obtained various 
prices, ranging from 35s. to 301. The whole sold 
for 1,2211. The following were pictures by Pyne: 
A Saw Mill on the Lago Maggiore, 421. (Rhodes) ; 
Barnes Terrace, a recollection of Turner, 38). 
(Colnaghi) ; A  Waterspout, Buttesmere, 391. 
(Keggie); Lyme Regis and Lyme Cob, 441. (Tooth); 
Roman Aqueducts, 651. (Mendoza); Naples, from 
the Bay, 55/. (same); Carnarvon Castle, 721. (same). 
The following were by other painters: Mr. G. 
Mason,—An Italian scene, with figures, 23/. 
(Payne),—T. Girtin, Cottages, 1 guinea. 








MUSIC 
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MONTHLY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. John’s Wood (Eyre Arms). 
Director, Mr. Ridley Prentice. -SECON D CONCERT, NEXT THURS- 
DAY EVENING, March 9%th.—Messrs. Blagrove, Piatti, Ridley 
Prentice, Shakespeare ; Madame Dowland. Pianoforte Trio, Bennett; 
Sonatas, Woelfl and Beethoven ; Early Italian Vocal Music, Carissimi, 
Stradella, &c.—Tickets, 5s., 28. 6d., 18.; at 9, Angell Park-gardens, 
Brixton ; and Music-shops. 
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BY SPECIAL DESIRE.—PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Under 
the immediate Patronage of 





Her Most Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal the Princess of WAL 
Her Royal the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal the Princess LOUIS: 
His Royal the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
ST. JAMES’S — FIRST CONCERT, WEDNESDAY, 
March 8. 


Conductor—Mr. W. G. CUSINS. 

§ hony in D (first time)..................000..s00 
dag rd *There is a green hill far away’ (first 
ne, BE: REED 0 cree cc cccccocccrccsetocceses 


Gounod, 


Gounod. 


Saltarello (first time) ... bckktbwiiieseenaimeabien Ss 
Scena, “éFar ee in} his lowly state’ (‘Irene’), 

Miss Edith Wynne .. ..........++.-.+ . Gounod. 
Concerto for Violin. Violin, Herr Joachi Mendelssoha. 


Bl aa 
Symphony in C Minor (in compliance with the wish 
of the donor of the Bust of Beethoven) .......... 
Scena, yn child has fled’ (* Robin Hood’), Mr. 
RET cinunt 0640s6eubdintin's 2500 snenereh anaes 
Duo, ‘Crudel perché,’ Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. 
Santle siebesesibnebeheteiapsgeobensseeronesos ES 
Overture, ‘ The Ruler of the Spirits’................ Weber. 

M. Gounod has accepted the invitation to direct the performance of 
his own Works. 

N.B. The Subscribers are respectfully solicited to be in their places 
by a quarter to 8 o’clock. The Bust of Beethoven, lately presented to 
the Philharmonic Society, will be exhibited at this Concert. 

Stalls, in Area or Balcony, 10s. 6d.; Balvony, Reserved, 7s.; Un- 
reserved, 58.; Orchestra, Area, or Gallery, 2s. 6d. Lamborn Cock & Co., 
62 and 63, New Bond Street; Austin’s Ticket-Office, St. James’s Hall; 
Chappell’s, Mitchell’s, R. Ollivier’s, Keith, Prowse & Co.’s, and A. 
Hays’s. Dooos open at7 o'clock. To commence at 8 o’clock precisely. 


Beethoven. 
G. A. Macfarren. 








THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 

AttHoucH the question of the acoustical pro- 
perties of the magnificent edifice, which will be 
inaugurated by Her Majesty on the 29th inst., 
was not definitively settled by the trial last Satur- 
day, when two lady singers and an orator, besides 
the band of the amateur players, popularly known 
as the “ Wandering Minstrels,” under the direction 
of the Hon. Seymour Egerton, tested the capabili- 
ties of the Hall for musical and speaking purposes, 
still there were sufficient signs to indicate that the 
Royal Albert Hall will be just as well adapted for 
performances on a large scale as any other large 
building in Europe. It was a gracious act of 
Messrs. Lucas Brothers, the contractors, to give 
the concert, to enable their workmen to appreciate 
their handiwork; and it was judicious on the part 
of the Executive to extend such liberal invitations 
to amateurs and professors, in order to avail them- 
selves of any hints for alterations or improvements. 
That the experiment was tried under disadvan- 
tageous arrangements is certain: stone staircases, 
stone corridors, private boxes without handles to 
the doors, no carpeting, and incessant talking 
arising from the natural anxiety of the visitors to 
express their admiration aloud of what may be 
safely pronounced to have been one of the grandest 
of European spectacles, namely, the Hall filled with 
thousands upon thousands—all these combined 
drawbacks, it will readily be concluded, operated 
against the legitimate travel of sound from the orches- 
tral platform. The arrangement of the players was 
anything but good; they seemed to have been placed 
haphazard, instead of being so organized that, al- 
though small in numbers, the stringed could pene- 
trate thoroughly. Then there was no enclosure of the 
orchestral space; it was left level with that devoted 
tothe auditory, no partitions, no fencing, so as to 
make the band self-contained. The consequence 
was, that there were two opposing waves of sound, 
rolling right and left of the platform, but combining 
inacentral roar composed of two competing echoes. 
But the important points, on the other hand, in 
favour of the Hall, were, that the soprano voice was 
heard at the most distant portion of the audito- 
rium, and that brass and percussion came out dis- 
tinctly. There is no doubt that a single violin, 
played by one of our leading artists, would have 
had greater effect than the combined stringed of 
the amateur performers, not from any fault on their 
part, but because the mixed tones were not clearly 
distinguished. A baritone or a bass, a violoncello 
or a double-bass, will stand but a poor chance 
until the orchestra is enclosed. It will be also 
necessary to close the open spaces of the top gal- 
lery between the piers and columns, either by solid 
screens or thick drapery. With these things done, 
amateurs acquainted with the largest halls of 
European capitals are of a decided opinion that 
the Royal Albert Hall will be quite as good for 
soundas any edifice extant. For symphonies and 
overtures, a large body of stringed will be required. 
Military bands of ordinary strength will suffice, 
and if we mistake not, no vast body of choralists 








will be needed. Upholstery will achieve wonders; 
and the colossal organ, the largest in the world, 
which Mr. Henry Willis hopes to complete shortly, 
will act as a powerful sounding-board for the full 
orchestra, when the tremendous tones of the 
emperor of instruments are not being thundered 
forth. With due deference to what have been 
termed the “known laws of sound,” there is 
nothing in the height, depth, breadth, and width 
of the Royal Albert Hall to prevent its being 
thoroughly adapted to develope the most delicate 
effects of orchestration. How much the chapter 
of accidents has to do with the acoustical attributes 
of large buildings is well known to the curious 
who have tested them at all parts, empty and full, 
the results of vibratory action being really eccen- 
tric and exceptional, and such as the researches 
of science have done little or nothing to explain. 





HISTORICAL CONCERTS. 

THE name given to the scheme of Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s second subscription concert might be per- 
manently adopted. Historical Concerts would be 
highly interesting both to amateurs and professors. 
They would, in fact, be a revival of the defunct 
“Ancient Concerts,” but with a more defined 
purpose; and there would be no occasion to make 
the programmes either prohibitory or restrictive, 
as contrast could be secured by introducing modern 
compositions, as well as those of past times. There 
is no reason why the Elizabethan era should not be 
oe in juxtaposition with the Victorian age. If 

r. Leslie should cultivate this speciality, he has 
a well-trained choir to carry it out. His dates on 
the 23rd ult. were between 1500 and 1780—a wide 
margin certainly, but scareely wider than 1780 to 
1870 would be. English composers can compete 
with continental ones of the old times. Morley 
and Wilbye stood their ground bravely against 
Palestrina in the madrigalian selections, of which 
there were four fine specimens afforded. Henry 
Purcell’s dramatic power came upon the ear with 
delightful freshness after the dry and scholastic 
pieces of Stradella and Scarlatti. It was not by 
any means lowering Thomas Tallis to test his 
Motett by the Double Choir Motett of the giant 
J.S. Bach. The scene from Carissimi’s oratorio 
‘ Jephthah,’ sung with the Latin words by Madame 
Viardot and Mr. Vernon Rigby, was valuable 
as a study; and Handel himself, who was a 
borrower on alarge scale, did not hesitate to avail 
himself of his predecessor’s forms and ideas. 
There was some remarkable solo-singing during 
the selection, two pieces of which exhibited the 
consummate skill of two great artists,—the one 
Madame Viardot, in the scena from Gluck’s 
‘ Alceste, and the other in the better known Poly- 
phemus’ love song, given by Mr. Santley. Nor 
can the execution of the florid divisions in the 
Handelian air “The enemy said,” by Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, be overlooked, as something out of the 
ordinary order of tenor bravuraexecution. Piano- 
forte and organ illustrations of by-gone days were 
afforded by Herr Pauer and the brothers Le Jeune. 
At the third Concert, on the 9th, the selection will 
be by composers of sacred music of the present 
century, as much historical as the programme re- 
ferred to above. Nothing can be more legitimate 
and instructive, as well as pleasing and enter- 
taining, than these musical records, connecting the 
past with the present, and giving indications for 
the pioneers of the future. 








Musical Gossip. 


CuERvBINIS admirable overture, ‘ L’Hotellerie 
Portugaise, is not often heard, and Herr Manns 
was right to give it a place in the Crystal Palace 
programme of last Saturday. The conductor is 
equally entitled to eulogium for performing Berlioz’s 
overture, ‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ an opera which met 
with bad treatment from an Italian cabal at its 
production at Covent Garden, under the composer’s 
direction. The days of Berlioz have yet to come 
in this country ; he is one of the most picturesque 
of composers for an orchestra, and as Schumann 
and Schubert are now accepted, the symphonies and 





overtures of the French composer will sooner or 
later have their share of popularity. Herr Manns 
selected Schumann’s first symphony in B flat as his 
piece de résistance. It is somewhat indigestible 
assuredly, but not so hard a nut to crack as his 
after-eccentricities. Mr. Henry Holmes must be 
complimented on a thoroughly artistic reading 
of Spohr’s violin concerto, No. 15, which he has 
the credit of introducing into this country. Malle. 
Léon Duval is ambitious in her selection of pieces, 
but she is singing better than when she was at 
Covent Garden. Mr. Santley was the other vocalist; 
he gave a rollicking ballad by Mr. Sullivan, “A 
life that lives for you,” a cantabile in which is a 
little gem. 

MENDELSSOHY’s ‘Elijah’ was the work given at 
the second of the Oratorio Concerts on the 1st inst., 
conducted by Mr. Barnby, with Madame Ruders- 
dorf, Madame Patey, the Misses Chatfield and 
Severn, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Raynham, Stedman, 
J. T. Beale, Smith and Santley as chief singers, 

THE evening concert in St. James’s Hall, on the 
24th inst., in aid of the French subscription for 
the victims of the war, was eminently successful, 
both artistically and financially. It was a great 


. treat to hear choruses for female voices, sung chiefly 


by amateur ladies, from M. Gounod’s ‘Reine de 
Saba’ and ‘Philémon et Baucis.’ The Bacchanal 
from the last-mentioned opera is charming. M. 
Gounod accompanied the singers, and had quite an 
ovation. Beethoven’s Septuor had adequate inter- 
reters in MM. Hammer, Lasserre, Jacobi, Messrs, 

azarus, Handley and Haveron, and Signor Botte- 
sini. Mdlle. D’Englesqueville, Madame Calderon, 
Madame Casella (amateur), Signori Gardoni and 
Delle Sedie, and M. Levy (amateur) were the 
solo singers. The honours of the evening fell to 
Signor Bottesini for his marvellous fantasia on the 
double bass, and for the magnificent singing of 
Madame Viardot, who, in Meyerbeer’s aria from 
the ‘Prophéte,’ quite electrified her auditory by 
the intensity of her reading of the blessing be- 
stowed on her son after he has sacrificed his 
betrothed for his mother. Madame Viardot’s 
“creation” of the character of Fides has never 
been approached, and she never sang the air more 
finely than at this charitable concert. 

THE notice of the revival of Mendelssohn’s ‘St. 
Paul’ by the Sacred Harmonic Society, on the 
3rd inst., under Sir Michael Costa’s direction, will 
appear in next week’s Atheneum. 

Mr. Rip.ey Prenticr writes that he intends to 
carry on his Monthly Popular Concerts, both at 
Brixton as well as St. John’s Wood. At the last- 
mentioned locality he will introduce an entirely 
unknown cantata by Giacomo Carissimi, which he 
has obtained from the Library of Christ Church 
College, Oxford. 

Tue Madras journals eulogize strongly the voice 
and style of Signor Marras, who has been giving 
vocal recitals since his arrival in the East Indies. 


Mr. RansrForpD, at his annual concert last Tues- 
day, had to apologize for the indisposition of the 
Princess Emma Matschinsky,who, despite this draw- 
back, made her début by singing the farewell to the 
soldiers by the Daughter of the Regiment, “ Convien 
partir,” and Mr. J. L. Hatton’s ballad, “Gentle 
flower.” As the lady will sing at her own concert next 
week, notice of her capabilities must be withheld 
for the present. The re-appearance of the veteran 
baritone-bass, Mr. Henry Phillips, in two of his 
own songs, was cordially greeted. Mr. Ransford 
had also the aid of Messrs. Sims Reeves, Vernon 
Rigby and Santley, Miss K. Poyntz, Miss Rans- 
ford and Madame Gilardoni, with Mr. Brinley 
Richards and Mr. Lazarus as solo players. 

Sienor Prarrr’s illness has been the means of 
introducing an English violoncellist at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, Mr. E. Howell (son of the con- 
tra-basso player). The rich tone of Mr. E. Howell 
won universal admiration at the Birmingham 
Musical Festival, for which he occupied the first 
desk, being specially selected by Sir Michael Costa 
as the successor of the late Mr. Collins. 


Ar length there will be the chance of hearing an 
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opera by Signor Petrella, whose fame as a com- 
poser is now in the ascendant in Italy. His ‘ Car- 
nevale di Venezia, ossia Le Precauzioni,’ is in pre- 
tion at the Lyceum. The Italian Opera Buffa 
irectors will also produce before their season is 
ended Mozart’s ‘ Cosi fan tutti,’ and Mr. Benedict’s 
operetta, ‘Un Anno ed un Giorno,’ which he com- 
posed for Naples in 1836, and was brought out 
under Mr. Mitchell’s management the same year 
at the Lyceum Opera Buffa, sustained by Madame 
Giannoni, Miss Glossop, Miss Fanny Wyndham 
(Madame F. Lablache), and Signor S. Ronconi 
(brother of the Ronconi). 


Tus morning (the 4th) there will be a grand 
concert at the Alhambra in aid of the funds of the 
French Benevolent Society and French Hospital 
and Dispensary. The conductors will be M. 
Gounod and Signor Arditi. The artists who will 
assist are Madame Viardot, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Madame Calderon, the Demoiselles 
Gottschalk, Signori Urio, Bottesini, Delle Sedie, &c. 

Tue Philharmonic Society will give their first 
concert next Wednesday. The conductors will be 
M. Gounod and Mr. W. G. Cusins. 

Tue first concert of the Welsh Choral Union 
took place last Monday, at the Store Street Hall, 
conducted by Mr. John Thomas. The harps were 
in great force, of course. The chief singers were 
the Misses E. Wynne, Megan Watts, and Mr. L. 
Thomas. Mr. Brinley Richards was the pianist. 

Art the third of the Musical Evenings in St. 
George’s Hall the scheme comprised Beethoven’s 
string quartet in B flat, Op. 130, a Sonata in F 
for piano and violin, by Mr. Walter Macfarren; 
one of Schumann’s violoncello pieces, and Men- 
delssohn’s string Quintet in A major. The execu- 
tants were Messrs. H. Holmes, Folkes, Barnett, 
Hann, W. Macfarren, and Signor Pezze, with 
Madame Dowland as vocalist. 

A mornInNG ballad concert will be given on the 
20th inst. by Mr. Boosey. 

A sip of the pen in last week’s notice of ‘Don 
Pasquale’ caused the printing of the name of 
Madlle. Colombo as Norina instead of Malle. 
Calisto. To those familiar with the styles of the 
two artists this correction would be unnecessary. 
It is, of course, Mdlle. Calisto, who is an American 
lady, who copies the staccato scales of Madame 
Patti, the latter on her début at the Royal Italian 
Opera, after arriving from the United States, 
resorting to the sky-rocket cadenzas much too often. 
Time and experience modified this vicious method, 
and it is to be hoped will have the same effect on 
Malle. Calisto, who in ‘ Ali Baba’ has improved 
since the first representation, so much that the 
same result may follow in her Norina. 

Tue report of the death of Mdlle. Schneider has 
been contradicted on the best authority,—that of 
the Grande Duchesse herself. 








DRAMA 
-_ 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Tue healthiest sign in connexion with the 
theatres is, perhaps, the growing tendency now 
manifested to dissociate “spectacle” from the 
degrading fellowship of burlesque, and to render 
it even to a certain extent conducive to intellectual 
gratification. ‘Perfect Love, or Oberon’s Triumph,’ 
the new extravaganza by Mr. R. Reece, produced 
at the Olympic Theatre, follows closely in the wake 
of those works of Mr. Gilbert which, at the same 
house and at the Haymarket, have combatted 
burlesque on its own ground, and if they have not 
won the victory, have at least fought an equal 
battle. In Mr. Reece’s play, however, the comic 
element which prevails in the works of Mr. Gilbert 
is rendered subordinate to interest of story. That 
subtle perception of the ridiculous in life and that 
command of quaint and rather cynical drollery 
which form the attraction of ‘The Princess’ do 
not exist in ‘Perfect Love.’ In place of these we 
have tenderness and delicacy, and some measure 
of poetical fancy. An old and graceful legend 





of chivalry and fairy-land, always used by Wie- 
land and Planché, is woven by Mr. Reece 
into a play, in which, as in the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ the loves of “human mortals” 
are subjected to the caprices of the rulers of Fairy- 
land. Lovers of old romance know the story of 
Sir Huon of Bordeaux and the Eastern princess 
Reiza. This pair are chosen by Oberon to test 
the constancy of human love. Sustained by the 
power of the Fairy King and his potent if dan- 
gerous ally, Puck, the lovers meet perils by land 
and by sea, and triumph in the end over every 
form of difficulty which Love or Titania can place 
in their way. The ordeal might have been more 
complete, and the result more satisfactory, had the 
victory been wholly due to Love instead of the sus- 
taining influence of Oberon. In fact, the position 
of Oberon in the.play is that of a man who amuses 
himself by setting up difficulties like ninepins and 
then knocking them down. But the story is inter- 
esting and tender, and gives inits progress occasion 
for some touching and agreeable scenes of love-mak- 
ing. Mr. Reece’s blank verse and his lyrics have an 
agreeable ring. The rhymes look a little facile in 
these days of fervent and splendid versification, 
but many of them are pretty and ingenious, and 
the highest graces of poetry would, it may be sup- 
posed, be an incumbrance to a work intended to 
appeal to the theatre-going portion of the public. 
Some comic scenes introduced answer fairly their 
purpose, and the entire piece must be pronounced 
a success. Miss Mattie Reinhardt, an actress of 
ability and rising reputation, plays the part of the 
Princess with much delicacy and taste, and delivers 
the lines assigned her in a manner that should give 
a lesson to many of her associates. Mr. C. Warner 
is Sir Huon, Mrs. Liston Oberon, and Mrs. J. 
Irving Titania. The scenery of the piece is inge- 
nious in design and creditable in execution. A 
view of a storm at sea is the cleverest representa- 
tion of its class that has of late years been seen; 
and one of a glade in fairy-land, with a swarm of 
elves, sprites, and goblins, is both pretty and 
effective. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

THE revival of ‘As You Like It’ at the Queen’s 
Theatre is no more satisfactory than the majority 
of similar’performances. Wherever Shakspearean 
plays are produced the same neglect and irreverence 
are shown. Unworthy traditions are transmitted 
with unswerving fidelity, and uneducated actors 
are permitted to take what liberties they ‘please 
with the text. So far as one or two principal 
characters are concerned the performance at the 
Queen’s is palatable enough. Only when the 
secondary parts are reached does the work of trans- 
figurement and mutilation begin. Mr. Rousby’s 
bearing is not impressive, and his speech is full of 
mannerisms, the worst of which is a practice of 
sounding too strongly certain consonants, giving 
thus the idea of a man spitting out his words. But 
his interpretation of the part of Orlando is respect- 
able and fairly intelligent. Higher praise than this 
cannot justly be accorded it. It is disfigured, too, 
by attempts at alteration. Orlando, for instance, 
after the wrestling-bout, while the ladies are dis- 
cussing his merits, stretches himself out at the 
foot of the throne lately occupied by the Duke. 
This fails altogether to convey the idea Mr. 
Rousby has conceived, and has the effect of rendering 
the character loutish. The Rosalind of Mrs. Rousby 
is graceful and attractive. It is difficult to con- 
ceive the character more satisfactorily presented 
so far as externals are concerned, and there is 
much in the impersonation of the part that displays 
pains and intelligence. Many of Mrs. Rousby’s 
actions are delightfully fresh and elegant, and 
though a little straining after effect is visible, this 
is likely to disappear as the performance mellows. 
Two touches are very appropriate and well chosen. 
The first is the manner of the actress in hiding her 
limbs, attired in trunk hose, when she hears of 
Orlando’s approach ; and the second her withdrawal 
of her hand from her lover when, in her disguise of 
Ganymede, she sees it regarded too curiously by 
him, Some faults there are. The gaiety and light- 





heartedness of Rosalind are too distinctly forsaken 
and Love’s mastery is too significantly shown in 
the conversations with Orlando after the wrestling. 
match, and the deeper side of Rosalind’s nature js 
but partially evoked. Still, the entire represen. 
tation is fresh and fragrant. In behalf of the 
remainder of the cast we can say little. My. 
Marston falls into a traditional fault, and by 
making Adam lachrymose in the early scenes 
renders him tedious in the end of the play. Mr, 
Rignold brings to the part of Jaques a fine 
voice and a good figure, and speaks the verses with 
a manly and impressive delivery. He mars his 
impersonation, however, by trying to make points 
where no point is possible. How, for instance, can 
an effect be gained in delivering thus a part of 
tke famous soliloquy, “ All the world’s a stage” 
And then the lover 
Sighing like furnace, with woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’—eyebrow, 
with a long pause before eyebrow, as though some 
special ridicule attached itself to that feature? 
Almost as luminous an idea as entered the brain 
of Mr. Rignold in making this innovation possessed 
Mr. Harcourt, who played the Duke. Talking of 
the fact that he, with his companions, had at some 
epoch of life wiped their eyes 
—of drops that sacred pity hath engendered, 

he felt constrained to weep, and wipe his eye of the 
identical drops he described. How long will it be 
ere like puerilities cease to affront the intelligent 
spectator, and drive him from the theatre? Mr, 
Ryder, as Touchstone, is guilty of graver offences 
against propriety. For the sake of raising a laugh, 
dishonouring to audience and actor, he takes a line 
belonging to another part, and alters it, so as to 
produce a miserable attempt at a joke. When, 
after the wrestling-bout, the Duke asks “ How 
dost thou, Charles?” Le Beau answers, according 
to the original text, “He cannot speak, my lord;” 
Mr. Ryder appropriates the speech and says, “ My 
lord, he says he cannot speak.” The task of pointing 
out absurdities in the performance is easy. Not 
often, however, we are glad to think, does vanity, 
possession of power, or anything else lead to such 
indecency as this. Many of our theatres are in 
the hands of men of intelligence. Is it hopeless, 
we ask, to obtain a performance of Shakspeare in 
which a moderate amount of taste is shown, or 
from which preposterous faults and contemptible 
innovations are banished ? 





STRAND THEATRE. 

A NEw farce produced at this theatre, under the 
title of ‘In Three Volumes,’ and announced in 
the bills as original, is a version of a piece recently 
presented by the company of Mdlle. Déjazet, and 
entitled ‘La Suite 4 Demain.’ Some horse-play, 
not in the French work, is introduced, and the pre- 
tentions to authorship of Mr. Bilkins, who claims 
the parentage of the play, may accordingly be said 
to extend to the invention of a pail of whitewash 
which he introduces. There is plenty of bustle 
in the farce, which owed its success to the very 
animated acting of Miss Jenny Lee. This young 
actress seems likely to take a good position on the 
stage. 








THE DRAMA IN PARIS DURING THE SIEGE. 
THE most striking indication of the superiority 
which French actors possess over their British 
brethren is observable in their indifference to stage 
paraphernalia. No nation is so scrupulous in car- 
rectness of detail as our Gallic neighbours; and yet 
when circumstances arise which preclude a pursuit 
of realistic truth, there are really no actors but the 
Parisians who can take a stand on the excellence 
of their elocution. and charm the spectatorto tears 
laughter independent of the trammels of theatrical 
illusion. This fact has long since been clearly set 
before us by the members of the Comédie Frangaise, 
who have been until a year ago in the habit of 
playing short pieces in private salons with no 
adjunct beyond a pair of folding screens; and lately 
in besieged Paris the excellence of that admirable 
company has been put still more severely to the 
test. After the disasters of Sedan the natural 
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hilarity of the capital met with a sudden check ; 
Paris sank into such a depth of despair as to forget 
its theatres; Mdlle. Desclée smiled to empty 
benches, and the bewitching Pierson-shrugged her 
fascinating shoulders in vain. Such a state of 
things was unprecedented in the annals of the 
stage. One or two theatres struggled on, endea- 
youring bravely to weather the storm, until one 
morning there appeared a Government placard 
upon the walls, which settled the question at once. 
“La Patrie” was declared to be in such deep 
mourning that all signs of gaiety were an insult to 
her grief. Every species of popular entertainment 
was peremptorily ordered to cease forthwith ; 
scenery and properties were to be carefully stowed 
away out of reach of shot or shell, and the spacious 
lounging-places, crowded to excess but a few short 
weeks before with throngs of holiday-makers, were 
to be prepared immediately for the reception of 
the wounded. The pursuit of pleasure came to 
an end for the time being, but after a lapse ofa 
month rumours began to be afloat that bills with 
the well-known names attached were about to be 
distributed, and that we were no longer to be con- 
demned to wile away the evening hours with 
dominoes or écarté. The opening of a theatre in 
the face of the Government proclamation was a 
dangerous experiment, but the members of the 
Comédie threw themselves into the breach, and 
announced a series of Thursday recitations ; while 
the director of the Opera brought up the rear with 
a promise of Sunday selections of popular music. 
There were many little compromises, however, 
with the ruffled feelings of sternly patriotic Belle- 
ville. Performances were to take place in the day- 
time only; the music at the Opera was to be as 
severely disagreeable as possible—recitations were 
to be unaccompanied by scenery or orchestra, and 
were to be as dull as theycould be made; add to this 
an icy-cold house (for fuel was to be employed in 
a better cause) and no more light than was abso- 
lutely necessary (gas having being placed on the 
retired list, with milk and butter and other luxuries), 
and it is unnecessary to state that we were not 
likely to become uproariously and aggressively gay, 
or to shock the feelings of the Brutuses by a 
display of unseemly dissipation. But poor Paris 
hankered after a change of ideas, and longed to 
drown, if only for a moment, the memory of ever- 
present sorrow. The theatre once opened was 
besieged : pale rhapsodies of Corneille or Racine 
were applauded to the echo ; the audience, usually 
so fastidious and intolerant of trifling defects, sat 
patiently through endless “ stage-waits,” and buried 
its nose in its furs without a murmur; it hailed 
the bombastic emptiness of the ‘Cid’ with ac- 
clamation, and laughed and wept by turns over 
the lugubrious strophes of the ‘Chatiments”’ The 
theatres chosen for these lenten entertainments was 
the lively little Bouffes, where whilome Chaumont 
winked and Schneider sang. What a strange sight 
it was! A heavy odour of petroleum filled the 
air; in the lurid light and through the murky 
atmosphere scarce anything but uniforms could be 
distinguished,—uniforms and ever uniforms, and 
ladies dressed in black. There was a low hum and 
buzz of voices as each man discussed with his 
neighbour the price of bread or the latest reports 
of Chanzy or Faidherbe. Suddenly there came 
three taps : Favart entered, dressed in crape, and 
incontinently began to declaim—‘ Stella’ it was, 
by Victor Hugo—first monotonous and slow, with 
soft white hands clasped one upon another, and 
then warming by degrees with exquisite modulation 
until at length she flung her arms above her head 
and proclaimed herself with flashing eyes and 
dilated nostrils the Angel of Liberty and Goddess 
of Truth. The effect was startling—one serpentine 
movement glided into another—the transition was 
so gradual from an absolute repose of dreamy 
harrative to a great burst, as she cried “ Awake, 
awake! ye that are sleeping! Arise, sentinels,to your 
posts! Awake—arise!” that one was completely 
carried away, and forgot for a moment the windy- 
ness of Hugo’s lines. Her consummate art as an 
actress concealed the flimsiness of the author ; her 
energy and strength gave to the verses a backbone 





which they did not otherwise possess. The bright 
look of fervour faded from her face as she smilingly 
bowed and retired: to be followed by Coquelin, 
who recited quietly a string of stanzas suggestive 
of military glory, in his ordinary dress of a National 
Guard. Then came Marie Laurent of ‘ Jack Shep- 
pard’ notoriety, who related to us an endless story, 
also from Victor Hugo, of a fisherman’s misfortunes 
—a dreary account that dragged its length along, 
and finally left us as indifferent as at the commence- 
ment, in consequence of the overpiling of the agony. 
Yet the eer listened reer pra tom indeed 
with interest, applauded judiciously on the whole, 
and were evidently quite prep to have their 
minds improved. When shall we find in England 
an actor or an actress capable of doing likewise ? 
Is the audience yet nN up, or in course of grow- 
ing up, that will allow members of the dramatic 
profession to stand in plain clothes and deliver long 
passages of Milton or of Shakspeare, and enjoy, 
or even tolerate, the process? Are the managers 
yet in being amongst us who are prepared to run 
the risk of putting the matter fairly to the test ? 
One hears it declared that a one-act play of serious 
interest must inevitably fail at home because its 
proportions do not im upon the crowd; but 
the fact is, that an Englishman goes to the theatre 
to laugh and not to think, and repudiates a per- 
formance which is purely an intellectual entertain- 
ment. Of course there are a select few who rejoice 
in readings, but they belong for the most part to 
the class that really likes the stage without daring 
to admit it; whereas in Paris it is the crowd— 
those pits and galleries who laugh over the eccen- 
tricities of the Grand-Duchess and General Boom 
—that sit down contentedly and listen for hours to 
simple declamation. 

After a few trials the Opera broke through the 
rule of “afternoons,” boldly resumed the evening 
hours of representation, and these remained in 
force until the end. The house was lit entirely 
with candles,—a soft and pleasant light enough, 
but one which helped but little to chase away the 
graveyard chill of all those bitter cubic inches. 
Every instrument seemed to have a frozen echo, 
and a perfect cloud of steam issued from the 
mouths of the chorus as they rose and commenced 
to sing. I do not know when I ever saw so sad 
a spectacle as that vast house presented, packed to 
the roof with uniforms and sable dresses, the only 
bits of colour in the mass being the galloons of the 
officers, their caps and facings; on the stage a 
crowd of ladies like a rustling band of crows ; at 
either end a group of citizens “coupe-choux” on 
thigh, the ensigns of war upon their breasts. 

The ice being thus fairly broken, the “ Francais ” 
took the bull by the horns, and opened its doors 
with a promise of a regular play. Beaumarchais’s 
comedy of ‘Figaro’s Marriage’ was accordingly 
given, with Got the inimitable in his original 
character, supported by Mesdames Brohan, Ponsin 
and Dubois. Fancy Cherubino, archest of pages, 
played by a demure young lady in a black silk 
gown !—fancy the trial scene of the third Act with 
puzzled bigwigs and grand seigneurs all clad alike 
in the monotonous black and red of the National 
Guard uniform—the lively Barber in white gloves 
with a blue great-coat, ill-fitting black trousers, 
and military boots and spurs! It was as though 
the garrison of a country town had joined the 
widows in a general “spree,” and had undertaken to 
combine a funeral with private theatricals. The 
incongruity was great for a few moments after the 
rising of the curtain; but a short space of time 
sufficed to cause the spectator to forget such details 
in admiration of the marvellous power of con- 
centration which these artists possess. Afternoon 
performances took place thenceforth with tolerable 
regularity every Thursday and Sunday. Moliére 
and Marivaux prepared the way for Scribe—‘ Tar- 
tuffe’ and the ‘ Misanthrope’ gave way to ‘ Ladies’ 
Battle’; but this was too much for the outraged 
feelings of the Brutuses, and ‘Andromache’ was 
hastily substituted. By degrees, even they became 
more tolerant, and allowed stage-dresses to be 
donned once more. The bombardment commenced 
in course of time,—homes were shelled and children 





slaughtered in the streets ; still the curtain rose 
to crowded houses, and people calmly read their 
papers during the entr’acte to the sullen booming 
of distant guns. On the day of the final struggle 
of dying Paris, when her sons went out and fought 
for the first and only time,—while mothers and 
wives and sisters were crowding anxiously about 
the gates, waiting with sickening heart and pallid 
lips for news of their dear ones who had gone out 
that morning never to return, the “Francais” 
nme ‘Le Médecin malgré Lui.” Got outshone 

imself ; never was he more brilliant : the public 
was entranced, and recalled him again and again. 
The dreary cannon roared far away,—too far away 
to be exciting, and yet close by—but two miles 
off, under the walls of the great city: presently 
there was a stir and whispering—a commotion 
in the corridor, as a brancard was carried by, bear- 
ing a shapeless mass covered with a bloody cloak: 
it was all that remained of poor Seveste, a promisin 
young actor attached to the theatre. He had pla 

is part in a great tragedy, and had gone forth that 
day to offer himself up for his country’s weal: the 
sacrifice had been accepted: he was carried into 
the Foyer des Artistes with a mortal wound, and 
disappeared in the shadow of Talma’s statue, behind 
the towering marble of the great Rachel. “ Poor 
Seveste ! so young—so full of promise! Ah, well, 
it’s very sad !”—and the buzzing ceased, and every 
man settled himself in his seat and rubbed his 
glasses with his handkerchief as the prompter gave 
three raps and the curtain rose for the last Act. 

Ww. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


‘Pavt Pry’ was revived at the St. James’s on 
Saturday last, Mr. Brough repeating his drily comic 
and unconventional representation of its inquisitive 
hero. Mrs. John Wood was full of spirits as Phebe. 
It is perhaps scarcely fair to reproach the actress 
with looking a little too elegant for her position 
of attendant. . 

A musica fairy-tale by Mr. W. T. Gilbert will 
be produced on Easter Monday at the Court 
Theatre. Mr. Randegger will supply the music. 

Tue production at the Queen’s Theatre of ‘Joan 
of Arc’ is deferred until the 11th inst. 

On Monday night ‘Amy Robsart’ was revived 
at Drury Lane. The part of the heroine, originally 
played by Miss Neilson, was then taken by Miss 
Vokes. In other respects the cast was the same 
as at the previous performance. Miss Vokes gave 
a picturesque presentation of the unfortunate 
Countess. The spectacular surroundings of the 
play, which contributed largely to its popularity, 
were retained. The pantomime, shorn of the har- 
lequinade, concluded the entertainment. 

‘Timon or ATHENS,’ a play which has been very 
seldom performed during late years, will be the 
next Shakspearean revival at the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester. 

Miss Nettson will commence next week a tour 
through the United Kingdom with the drama of 
‘Amy Robsart,’ in which she will enact her favour- 
ite character of the heroine. 

Mr. J. C. Cowper, formerly of Drury Lane and 
other theatres, has become lessee of the Theatre 
Royal, Liverpool. 

A TRANSLATION of ‘ Faust,’ the work, it is said, 
of Mr. Tom Taylor, has been produced at the Hay- 
market Theatre, Melbourne. Mr. Bandmann 
played Mephistophiles and Mrs. Bandmann 
Marguerite. Neither performance is very well 
spoken of by the Australian press. 

Herr Rvupotr Gorrscnan’s new tragedy, 
‘Bernhard von Weimar, has been received with 
much favour at the Stadttheater, in Leipzig. The 
Illustrirte Zeitung speaks in terms of high praise 
of the dramatic powers of the last act, and of the 
artistic talent displayed in the principal wg th | 
Herr Mitterwurzer. Herr Kahl and Fraulein Lin 
were the other principal actors. 

A yew piece, entitled ‘Der Spion von 1870,’ 
has been given at the Actientheater, of Pesth. 
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Napoleon the Third, Bismarck and General 
Moltke are among the characters in the piece, who 
are freely handled by the author. 

Ata dramatic and musical soirée given by the 
Berlin local committee, on behalf of the distressed 
families of those who have been obliged to serve 
in the war, in the concert hall of the Royal Schaus- 
pielhaus, two pieces from the pen of Prince George 
of Prussia were performed, ‘ Wo liegt das Gliick,’ 
a one-act comedy, and a tragedy entitled ‘Cleopatra.’ 

A LIVELY piece, entitled ‘Le Carnaval d’un 
Tigre,” and described as an acte fantaisiste, by 
MM. Guéné and Jules Pélissié, has met with 
success on its first performance at the Fantaisies 
Parisiennes, in Brussels. 

Herr Pavt Heyse’s new popular comedy in 
five acts, ‘Die Franzosenbrant,’ recently performed 
at the Hoftheater, of Munich, has met with but 
little favour from the German dramatic critics. 

Sienor Crino Micnetozzi, Director of the 
Ginnasio Drammatico of Pistoia, one of the best 
philo-dramatic societies of Italy, has just brought 
out a new comedy, ‘Gli Uomini di Affari,’ which 
has had a good reception. 

Tue monument which the philo-dramatic societies 
of Florence intended to raise to the memory 
of Goldoni cannot, notwithstanding the subscrip- 
tions and the different performances given with the 
object of providing funds for the purpose, be raised 
for want of money. A few thousand Italian lire 
are still required before the erection of this long- 
looked-for monument can be expected. 

Among pieces recently holding possession of the 
New York theatres are, Mr. Boucicault’s ‘ Hunted 
Down,’ at Miss Lina Edwin’s theatre ; Mr. Gilbert 
a’Beckett’s drama of ‘Red Hands,’ at Wood's 
Museum ; Mr. Robertson’s ‘ Ours,’ and Mr. Taylor's 
‘Faint Heart never Won Fair Lady,’ at Wallack’s. 
At the theatre last named ‘The Clandestine Mar- 
riage’ has been revived, with Mr. Gilbert as Lord 
Ogleby. 

Tue Adelphi Theatre, Boston, was destroyed by 
fire on the 4th ult. shortly after the audience had 
left the house. 

Ar Athens, a Greek translation of Schiller’s 
‘Robbers’ has been performed. 

Tue theatre at Santiago has been destroyed by 
fire, resulting from an accumulation of gas under 
the stage. At the time when the explosion took 
place the audience had not long quitted the house. 








ANTIQUARIAN NOTES. 


—_o—. 


Chaucer—Our Correspondent, “A. H.,” has 
become possessed of the idea that Chaucer was 
very lean, because the Host in ‘The Canterbury 
Tales’ quizzed him for being fat. As, however, 
Chaucer includes himself as well as his friend, 
Scogan, among those who are “hoar and round of 
shape ” (Works, ed. Morris, vi. 298, 1. 31), and all 
the portraits of him by contemporaries (Occleve 
and the illuminators of certain MSS. of ‘The 
Canterbury Tales’) make the poet fat, we need not 
misconstrue Harry Bailly’s words to suit “ A.H.’s” 


guess. 
Chug-Chuggte.— Your Correspondent, “ H.M.C.,” 
notices the use of this word in calling swine, and 
asks its derivation. Here, in West Somerset, it is 
habitually so used, but with a pronunciation more 
nearly as if spelt chook, or chook. Allow me to 
suggest whether the explanation may not be traced 
in this slight variation. Is it not actually the 
word chuck, “the call,” says Dr. Richardson, “ of 
the cock to the hens when he has found a grain of 
corn”? Its use in the case now under considera- 
tion may perhaps receive additional elucidation 
from the following definition of the word in Dr. 
John Ash’s Dictionary, “a young person so called 
by way of endearment” ! E. A. B, 








To CorrespoxpENnts.—J. K.—A. P. D.—J. M. L.—A, A.— 
J. H. B.—T. C.—L. C. G.—G. M.—W. P.—A,. R, R—A.— 
C.L.—T. A.—received. 
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The DARK BLUE. A New First-Class One 
Shilling Magazine. With Illustrations. No. I. March 1 
vy. 


HISTORIC DEVICES, BADGES, and WAR 
CRIES. By Mrs. BURY PALLISER, Author of ‘ The Illustrated 
Book of Lace.’ With 293 Illustrations, beautifully printed on the 
finest paper. Square 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

“ Mrs. Bury Palliser was most fortunate when she chose the subject 
of this compilation. The reader's fancy is stirred by the very title, and 
is soon alive with memories connected with one of the three sections 
into which the text is divided. There is a large amount of curious 
matter in the work, and the reader must be dull indeed who could not 
be amused by it, or far beyond the service of such a work if he failed to 
find something new to him in it.”—Atheneum. 

** Mrs. Palliser has evinced great research, and a wide knowledge of 
the sources of information ; so that her book is likely to take rank asa 
permanent authority.”— Daily News. : 

“ Mrs. Bury Palliser has broken new ground in her ‘ Historic Devices, 
Badges, and War Cries.’ Through a by-path as it were, and by the 
united aid of letter-press and illustration, the reader is allured into a 
large region of history, and will gain much knowledge which is alto- 
gc er inaccessible except to such patient research as Mrs. Palliser has 

stowed. A good index adds to the value of a work which is of course 
intended for reference. Heraldry is not a popular study, but the branch 
of it selected for illustration in this volume is full of interest, and the 
author has done her utmost to make it attractive.” 

Pall Mall Gasette. 


The BOOK of PRESERVES. Containing 
Instructions for Preserving Meat, Fish, Vegetables, and Fruit, 
and for Preparation of Terrines, Galantines, Liqueurs, Syrups, 
Petits Fours, &c. From the French of JULES GOUFFE, Chef 
of the Paris Jockey Club, Author of ‘The Royal Cookery-Book.’ 
Translated by ALPHONSE GOUFFES, Head Pastrycook to Her 
ae the Queen. With 34 Illustrations. 8yvo. half morocco, 

8. 6d. 


MECHANISM in THOUGHT and MORALS: 
an_ Address. With Notes and Afterthoughts. By OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES, LL.D., Author of ‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table,’ &c. Forming a New Volume of Low’s Authorized 
Series of American Books. Cloth, ls. 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of 2 YOUNG NATU- 


RALIST. aH LUCIEN BIART. With 117 beautiful Illustrations 
on Woed. Edited and Adapted by PARKER GILLMORE, Author 
of ‘All Round the World,’ &c. Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price 10s. 6d. 

“ We can strongly recommend this most attractive boy’s book.” 

Graphite. 

“ Mr. Gillmore deserves the gratitude of all who may east 
fortune to possess this book. The adventures are charmingly narrated, 
and information is given about all the trees, plants and native produe- 
tions that are met with.”—Athenaum. 


SUBURBAN SKETCHES. By the Author of 


* Venetian Life,’ &c. Post 8yo. [Just ready. 


TENT-LIFE in SIBERIA, and Adventures 
among the Koraks and other Tribes of Kamtschatka and Northern 
Asia. By GEORGE KENNAN. Post 8vo. Second Edition, with 
Map, price 6s. 

“We must refer our readers to the book itself for the description of 
the unique scenery of this almost unvisited land. We strongly recom- 
mend the work as one of the most entertaining volumes of travel that 
has appeared of late years.”— Atheneum. 

“ Racy, clear, full of humour and full of incident, this little book is 
as pleasant a narrative of two years in the life of an explorer as it has 
ever been our good fortune to read. ¢ narrator is blest with the 
happy gift, accorded to so few travellers, of telling his tale tothe publie 
as he would tell it at his own fireside. We hold our breath as he details 
some hairbreadth escape, and burst into fits of irresistible laughter 
over incidents full of humour.”—Speetator. 


LOW’S POCKET GERMAN DICTIONARY, 
published in connexion with Baron Tauchnits, of Leipzig, and is 
bly the cheapest and best German Dictionary in the 
country. In Two Parts. Part I. German and English; Part II. 
English and German. Complete for One Shilling. 430 pp. 1éme. 
Also, uniform, price 1s. 6d. each, 
TAUCHNITZ’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
TAUCHNITZ’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 





NOVELS AND STORIES. 
The SILENT PARTNER. A New and very 


Original Story, by Miss E. 8. PHELPS, the Author of * The Gates 
Ajar.’ Feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5a. [Shortly. 
*,* As a very large demand is expected for this book, orders for the 
First Edition are requested immediately. 


ONE of TWO. By J. Hain Friswewu. 83 vols. 
Post 8yo. 
HITHERTO: a Story of Yesterdays. By the 


Soy of ‘The Gayworthys.’ Second Edition, with Frontispiece. 
ce 68, 


JOSEPH and his FRIEND. By Bararp 


TAYLOR. i vol. post 8yo. 108. 6d. 


The FOREST HOUSE; and CATHERINE’S 
LOVERS. By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


A PARISIAN FAMILY. From the French 
of Madame GUIZOT DE WITT, by the Author of ‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.’ With Illustrations. Feap. cloth, price 5s. 


LORNA DOONE. Second Edition. 6s. 
LOG of MY LEISURE HOURS. By an Op 


SAILOR. Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece, from an Original 
Drawing, of the PAWreck of the Eclipse.” rH on 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Mazrsrox, 
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HISTORIES OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTIONS. 


(BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY.) 


BY ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
HISTORY of the GIRONDISTS; or, 


Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of the French Revolution. 3 
vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 3s. 6d. each. 

This Work contains a detailed History of the Revolution (from 
the Death of Mirabeau to the E tion of Robespierre) and of the 
principal Actors in it—La Fayette, Condorcet, Pétion, Dumouriez, 
Vergniaud, Isnard, Danton, D lins, Marat, Robespierre, 
Couthon, Saint-Just, Charlotte Corday, &. &c. 








HISTORY of the RESTORATION of the 
MONARCHY in FRANCE. 4 vols. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
Containing an Account of Napoleon’s final C i in the 
north of France during 1813-14; the Accession of Louis XVIII.; 
the return of Napoleon from Elba and the Hundred Days, and the 
Reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles X., terminating with the 
Abdication of the latter in 1830. 





The FRENCH REVOLUTION of 1848, 


Post 8vo. 38. 6d. 

From the Abdication of Louis Philippe to the Election of Louis 
to the Presid of the French Republic. Containing 
an Account of the Acts and Policy of the Revolutionary Leaders, 
MM. Thiers, Lamartine, Guizot, Arago, Dupont de l’Eure, De 
Girardin, Louis Blanc, Ledru Rollin, Blanqui, &c., during this 
period. 





BY J. MICHELET. 
A HISTORICAL VIEW of the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. Post 8vo. 38. 6d. 

This Work enters more fully than Lamartine’s ‘ Girondists’ into 
the remote and proximate causes of the Revolution. It terminates 
with the attempted escape of Louis XVI. from Paris in 1791. 


BY F. A. MIGNET. 
HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION from 1789 to 1814. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





HISTORY of the FORMATION and 


PROGRESS of the TIERS- BTAT,’ or THIRD ESTATE in 
FRANCE. By AUGUSTIN THIERRY. Post 8vo. 5s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By WILLIAM SMYTH, late Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the,University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 38. 6d. each. 

Comprising the period from the Reign of Louis XIV. to the end 
of the Reign of Terror. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
JOURNAL of the LADY BEATRIX 
GRAHAM, Sister of the Marquis of Montrose. With a Preface by 
Miss YONGE. 

“The pleasant little volume before us is one of the best, if not the 
best of its class. The author has familiarized himself (or herself) with 
the events of the age so far as they bear upon the fortunes of Montrose, 
and has produced a charming portrait of a lady whose name only is 
recorded in history. There is a vein of poetry running through the 
book which makes it exceedingly attractive. The tale is fresh and 

i d throughout, an tains some bright bits of description over 
which the reader will be tempted to linger.”"—Pall Mall Gasette. 








Crown 8yo. price 78. 6d. 


MARIETTE; or, FURTHER GLIMPSES 


of LIFE in FRANCE. A Sequel to ‘ Marie.’ 

“Interesting as these simple, beautiful, graphic pictures of a kind 
of French life into which Englishmen seldom if ever penetrate would 
be at any time, they are doubly so at present The story is extremely 
piquant and attractive.”—Hnglish Inde ent. 

“ Delicate and faithful photographs of the real life of French country 
towns and villages.”—Glasgow Herald. 





Now ready, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DIARY of an EMBASSY from KING 


GEORGE of BOHEMIA to KING LOUIS XI. of FRANCE, in 
the Year of Grace 1464. From a temporary Mi ript. 
Literally translated from the original Slavonic, by A. H. WRA- 
TISLAW, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College 
Cambridge. 





London: Bett & Datpy. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


eee 


TALES of OLD JAPAN. By A. B. Mitford, 


Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. With upwards of 30 full-page Illustrations, Drawn and Cut on Wood 
by Japanese Artists. 2 vols. crown 8vo. handsomely bound, price 21s, 


“ The selection which Mr. meng has presented to us, carries us through the different aspects of Japanese life, from 
the cradle to the grave.” —Atheneeu ; ” = = 
“A work of unusual interest ry unexceptionable authority.” —Ilustrated London News. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day), 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LAY SERMONS, 


ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS. 


ConTENTS :—Emancipation, Black and White—A Liberal Education—Scientific Education—The Study of ay a 
The Physical Basis of Life—The Scientific Aspects of Positivism—On a Piece of Chalk—The Origin of Species, &c. & 


ESSAYS, Selected from Prof. HUXLEY’S LAY 


NEW VOLUME OF “‘“‘MACMILLAN’S GLOBE LIBRARY.’ 


The WORKS of VIRGIL rendered into English Prose, 


with Introductions, Running Analysis, and Index. By JAMES LONSDALE, M.A., and SAMUEL LEE, M.A. 
Globe S8vo. 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. (This day. 


Dean STANLEY’S ‘The ATHANASIAN CREED.’ 


With a Preface on the General Recommendations of the Ritual Commission. Crown 8vo. 2s, [This day. 
Canon LIGHTFOOT on ‘A FRESH REVISION 
of the ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT.’ Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF “MACMILLAN’S SUNDAY LIBRARY.’ 


The STORY of RECENT MISSIONARY WORK- 


ERS. By C. M. YONGE, Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ {In April, 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


A SECOND VOLUME of the WAR CORRE- 


SPONDENCE of the ‘DAILY NEWS.’ Continued to the Negotiations for Peace. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, REVISED AFTER OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 1871. 


FREDERICK MARTIN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

All who are interested in the Question of —_— REFORM and NATIONAL DEFENCES will find this Work 
invaluable, as it is the only work in the English Language giving a full and absolutely correct account, on the basis of 
Official Communications received from Foreign Governments, of the Strength, Organization, and Administration of the 


Armies and Navies of France, Prussia and Germany, Spain, &C. ; with full details of the Finanees, Population, and Com- 
merce of those and all Civilized Countries. 


LATIN GRADUAL. A FIRST LATIN CON- 


STRUING BOOK for BEGINNERS. By the Rev. E. THRING, Head Master of Uppingham, New Edition, enlarged, 
with coloured Sentence Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. [This day. 


SIR C. W. DILKE’S ‘GREATER BRITAIN:’ 


Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries during 1866 and 7. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master 


of the City of London School :— 
BIBLE LESSONS. Ssconp Epition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. [Now ready. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR: an Attempt to Illustrate some of the Dif- 


A 


ferences between Elizabethan and Modern English. New Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 6s. [Now ready. 
BY LADY BARKER:— 
STATION LIFE in NEW ZEALAND. New and Cueaper Epirion. 
Un a few days. 


STORIES ABOUT—: 
SPRING COMEDIES. 


With Illustrations. Szconp Eprrion. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


(Preparing.) 


MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON. 





CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 


This day, in 4 vols. 8vo. price 31. 6s. 


PROF. JOWETT’S TRANSLATION 


OF THE 


DIALOGUES of PLATO. 


With 
ANALYSES AND INTRODUCTIONS. 





WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, D.D. 


formerly Bishop of Cloyne. er ggnen many Writings hitherto- 
Unpublished, with Prefaces, Notes, and an Account of his Life 
and Philosophy. By ALEXANDER C. FRASER, M.A., Professor 


of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinb h. 
4 vols. 8vo. 2. 188. . = 


Vols. I.—IIT. 49. Vol. IV., containing Life, 168. [Next week. 


Next week, in 3 vols. 8vo. 422. 


JOHN WYCLIF’S SELECT ENGLISH 


WORKS. Edited, from Original MSS., by THOMAS ARNOLD, 
- M.A., of University College, Oxford. 


This Day, small folio, 21s. 


| THESAURUS SYRIACUS. Fasc. II. 


Edited by R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 





THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Just Ready, extra fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


DRYDEN’S SELECT POEMS. Edited 
by W. D. CHRISTIE, M.A. With Notes and Glossary. Con- 
taining :—Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell—Astrewa Redux 
—Annus Mirabilis—Absolom and Achitophel—Religio Laici—The 
Hind and the Panther. 


In a Few Days, 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 


Edited by Dr. BUCHHEIM. With Life, Historical and Critical 
Introduction. Arguments and Commentary. Extra feap. 8vo. 


CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES. The 


GALLIC WAR, with the Supplement of Hirtius. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by C. E. MOBERLY, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

(Thies day, 


XENOPHON: Selections adapted from, 
with English Notes and Maps. By J. SURTEES PHILLPOTTS, 
B.C.L., Assistant Master in Rugby School. Part I. Extra fcap. 
8v0. 38. 6d. (This day. 





Oxford : Printed at the CLARENDON PrEss, 
And Published by MACMILLAN & CO. London, 
Publishers to the University. 





PROFESSOR SEELEY’S 
THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. 


See‘ MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE’ for MARCH. 





CANON KINGSLEY’S 
‘THE NATURAL THEOLOGY OF 


THE FUTURE,’ 
See ‘ MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE’ for MARCH. 





A. P. 8. ON FATHER HYACINTHE. 


See ‘ MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE’ for MARCH. 





Price ONE SHILLING, Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
For MARCH, also contains :— 


*PATTY.’ Chapters XI.—XVII. 

‘ENGLAND’S DEFENCE AGAINST HERSELF.’ By EDWIN 
GOADBY. 

*On ART as an AIM in LIFE.’ A Poem. 

‘The EDUCATION of ENGINEERS.’ 

*PEOPLE’S BOYS.’ 








Macmittan & Co. London. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


2s. 6d. Monthly. 


CONTENTS for MARCH. 

‘The RECONSTITUTION of ENGLAND. By J. M. Ludlow. 

REFORM of the CHURCH SERVICES. By the Rev. J. M. Capes. 

Mr. WALLACE on the CONSERVATION of NATIVE RACES. By 
the Rev. Canon Tristram. 

The POPE and the GERMAN CATHOLICS on “ The THEORY of 
the SOUL.” By Professor Frohschammer. 

The WAR and GENERAL CULTURE. Conversations. By the 

_ Author of ‘Friends in Council.’ No. 10. 

“OCEAN CURRENTS: Researches in the “Porcupine.” 
W. B. Carpenter. 

SICK TRANSPORT and VOLUNTEER AID in WAR. By Dr. 
Berkeley Hill. 

The FUTURE of FRANCE and PRUSSIA. By Professor Dowden. 

Mr. HUTTON as CRITIC and THEOLOGIAN. ByS. D. Collet. 


By Dr. 





A CURATE’S EXPERIENCES IN THE 
TOWER HAMLETS. 
Now ready at all Libraries, 


EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE: 
A CHRONICLE OF EAST-END LABOURS. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

From the Athenaum.—‘ There are few readers who will not peruse 
with eager interest the ‘ Episodes in an Obscure Life,’ few who will not 
rise from their perusal with matter for much reflection. The author 
is one of the inestimable band who, taking very literally their lives in 
their hands, and laying aside most of the comforts and all the elegancies 
of modern society, devote themselves to a hard struggle with the 
palpable evils of our civilization.... Let the prophets who speak peace 
when there is no peace—who see in the increasing gulf between wealth 
and poverty ony a necessary phase in the economic development of the 
world—take a glance under the guidance of this East-end clergyman 
at the I as they really are. Such an observer will be led to 
regard with impatience the conduct of those doctrinaires who postpone 
the instant consideration of so crying and threatening an evil to 
schemes for the ater theoretical symmetry of our form of government 
or the redress of infinitesimal grievances which crumple the rosebeds 
of the wealthy few... With rare self-abnegation this able author’s own 
personality is left entirely obscure, while his narrative deals simply 
and phically with the transient lights and deep-drawn shadows 
which surround the humble lives for which he loves tolabour. Human 
misery in his Pages tells its own moving tale ; fortitude and generosity, 
charity and faith, bear their own testimony tothe omnipotence of good 
to lighten even the saddest of earthly destinies....This book is ‘the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness,’ a translation true and forcible of 
the mute appeal of many thousand lives. True pathos abounds through- 
out, and, as a consequence, we find no traces of undue professionalism 
or morbid sentiment. We hope a large circle of readers will study and 
profit by these reminiscences of the Tower Hamlets, weigh the argu- 
ments of Messrs. Jones and Perkins, and sympathize with the trials 
and triumphs of ‘ Little Creases and her Mates.’” 

From the INustrated Times— They are written in a beautiful spirit, 
and are full of bright and encouraging thought, while among man 
high literary merits they unite the accuracy of the photograph wit 
thestrength and colour of a painting....'The author’s name is genius.” 


HUGH MILLER. 


‘The LIFE and LETTERS of HUGH 
MILLER,’ by Peter Baynz, M.A., is now ready, 
in 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 32s. 


ROME AND ENGLAND. 


Now ready, ‘ REASONS for RETURNING 
to the CHURCH of ENGLAND.’ Crown 8vo. 
5s. 

Chap. 1. The Argument in Favour of Rome. 
» 2 Hypothesis and Pact. 

3. Rome and England. 

» 4 Personal Isolation. 

s+ 5. Ultramontanism in the Church of England. 


WALKS IN ROME. 


Now ready, in 2 handsome crown 8vo. vols. 
price 21s, ‘WALKS in ROME.’ By Avecustvus 


J.C. Hare. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette.—* The best handbook of the city and 
environs of Rome ever published..........Cannot be too much com- 


From the Spectator.—‘* Mr. Hare’s book fills a real void, and gives to 
the tourist all the latest discoveries and the fullest information bear- 
ing on that most inexhaustible of subjects, the city of Rome........ It 
is much fuller than ‘ Murray,’ and any one who chooses may now know 
how Rome really looks in sun or shade.” 





R. H. HUTTON. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 24s., 
‘ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY.’ 
By R. H. Hurron. 

Vou. I.—The Moral Significance of Atheism—The Atheistic Expla- 
nation of Religion—Science and Theism—Popular Pantheism—What 
is Revelation ?— Historical Problems of the Fourth Gospel—The Incar- 
nation and Principles.of Evidence—Renan’s Christ—Renan’s St; Paul 
—The Hard Church—Romanism, Protestantism, and Anglicanism. 

Vou. II.—Goethe and his Influence—Wordsworth's Genius—Shelley’s 
Poetical Mysticism—Mr. Browning—The Poetry of the Old Testament 
—George Eliot—Arthur Hugh Clough—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


SaTanan & Co. Ludgate-hill. 





NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


QO NE O F T WO. 


A Novel. 
By HAIN FRISWELL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s, 6d. cloth. 


‘* Admirably narrated, and as intensely interesting as any of Wilkie Collins’s novels; while it equals them in individuality 
of character and force of writing.”—Public Opinion. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 188, Fleet-street. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF A POPULAR HORSE BOOK. 


In large crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth gilt, 
THE HORSEOWNER AND STABLEMAN’S 


COMPANION; 


Or, HINTS ON THE SELECTION, PURCHASE, AND MANAGEMENT OF THE HORSE. 


By GEORGE ARMATAGE, M.R.C.V.S., 
Professor of Veterinary Medicine, and Editor of ‘Every Man His Own Cattle Doctor.’ 


“The whole duty of man as regards horses may be found in these pages.” —Sporting Life. 
London: FREDERICK WARNE & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 








IN THE PRESS. 


RUSSIA IN 


By HERBERT BARRY, 
Author of ‘Russian Metallurgical Works,’ &c. 


ConTENTS :—On Mr. W. Hepworth Dizxon’s book, ‘ Free Russia’ —Old Abuses and late Reforms—The People 
—Towns and Villages—Priest, Church, and Emperor—Sports and Pastimes—Manufactures and Trade—Waifs 
and Communications—Siberia—The Great Fair of Nishny Novgorod—The Central Asian Question. 


Wrman & Sons, 74, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


anaes PRP PP PALA 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for March is Now 


Ready. One Shilling, Monthly. (Illustrated. ) 


LETTERS on INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, before and during 


the War of 1870—1. By the TIMES CORRESPONDENT, at Berlin. Reprinted, by permission, from the Times, with 
considerable Additions. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Just ready. 


FROM SEDAN to SAARBRUCK, via Verdun, Gravelotte, and Met:. 


By an OFFICER of the ROYAL ARTILLERY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


1870. 











NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘RECOMMENDED TO MERCY.’ 


GONE LIKE a SHADOW: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Recom- 


mended to Mercy,’ &c. In 3 vols. [This day. 
BLANCHE SEYMOUR: a Novel. In 3 vols. (This day. 
The MONARCH of MINCING LANE: a Novel. By Wizaay 
BLACK, Author of ‘In Silk Attire,’ &c. 3 vols. [This day. 
FA I. R PASSIONS: a Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. Praorr-Car.etox. 
vols. [This day. 


a Novel. By Mis. J. H. Rivvetz, Author of 


By 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE : 


‘George Geith,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the Story of a Love Chase. 


ROBERT ST. JOHN CORBET. In 2 vols. 
The GOLDEN BAIT: a By H. Hou, Author of ‘The 


King’s Mail,’ &c. 3 vols. 


BY BIRTH a LADY: 


Author of ‘Bent, Not Broken,’ &c. In 8 vols. 


GERALD HASTINGS: 


Appeal.’ In 3 vols. 


ILIKE FATHER, LIKE SON: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir 


Massingberd,’ &c. 8 vols. 


ONLY A COMMONER: a Novel. By Henry Morrorp. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


Novel. 


a Novel. By Geroragz Manvitte Fepy, 


a New Novel. By the Author of ‘No 


3 vols. 
[Just ready. 
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French Studies Condensed, Eighth Edition, 5s. 6d. 
OW TO SPEAK FRENCH; 
or, French and France: Facts, Inductions, Practice. By 

A. ALBITES, LL.B., Paris, late of Edgbaston Schoel. 
“ Excellent.”"—V. Hugo. “ True gem.”—Delille. “ Perfect.”—Era. 

2. INSTANTANEOUS FRENCH WRITING, 28.—Key, 28. 

3, FRENCH PRONOUNCED: SELF-HELPS, 1s.—* Efficient.” Aris. 
Longmans & Co. 





THE WAY OF TRUTH. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 22. 


HE NEW JERUSALEM and its HEAVENLY 
DOCTRINES. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

A Compendious Introduction to the Author’s exhaustive Commen- 
ary on the Books of Genesis and Exodus. set forth A the ut and 
eading truths of the Christian faith are set forth wit 
revity and clearness. The chapters on the S me Godhea 
Lorp, the Holy Rorigsures, Faith, Liberty, Piety. the Church, the 
Sacraments, and on Ecclesiastical ‘and ae I Go yovernment, are models 
of profound theological thought and simple an id cond: densed ex 
worthy of attentive study in p of current relig 

A plete List of Swedenborg’s Works on application. 

James Speirs, 36, Bloomsbury-street, London, W.C. 


the utm 














Just ready, SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, 

In crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Portrait, price 38. 6d. 
N4tT 2B E-8s FU, 
as applicable to the purposes of 
POETRY and ELOQUENCE 
By HENRY DIRCKS, LL.D. F.R.S.E. M.R.S.L., &e. 


Author of * Life of the Marquis of Worcester,’ 
Life of Samuel Hartlib.’ 


Published by William P. Nimmo, Edinburgh. 
Sold by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London ; and all Booksellers. 


M*: 





Just published, price 6d. post free, 


MALAPROP’S MILITARY ADVICE 
to the BRITISH PEOPLE ; to which is appended a National 


London: Waller, 58, Fleet-street, E.C. 





4 vols. cloth, red edges, price 98. 
EVISED TRANSLATION: of the BIBLE. 
By SAMUEL SHARPE. 
HEBREW SCRIPTURES, 3 vols., 7s. 6d. 
NEW TESTAMENT, 1 vol., 1s. éd. 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





New Edition, enlarged, with Engravings, 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 8d. 


TRICTURE of the URETHRA: its Safe and 
Successful Treatment. By ROBERT WADE, F.R.C.S., Surgeon 
a the Westminster Dispensary. 
“‘Mr. Wade is deservedly looked upon as an authority on this 
matter.”—Medical Times. 
Messrs. Churchill, New Burlington-street, London. 





[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Caizr Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Instituted 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of sums ny and Bonuses, 2,766,0001.; 
and in respect of Annuities 1,626/. per annum. 
oe actually Invested in First. class Securities amount to 
7,8971. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of 750,0002., only 75,0008. is paid up. 
—~ | Hints of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal 
conditions. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBArD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDUN.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bar- 
tholomew-lane, London.—Established 1824. Capital, 5,000,0001. 
Life and Fire Assurances ted on favourable terms.— Prospectuses, 
Statement of Accounts, and Forms may be had on application to 
: ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 








ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE; 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME; 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY. 


Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
BY INSURING WITH THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ONE * of every 12 Annual Policy-holders becoming a Claimant 


EACH 
gy CORNHILL and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, 


J. NICOLL’S Spring Overcoats of Water- 
© proofT weed Cloths, 20s. ; ditto, with Silk Lapels, 21s. 
H. J. NICOLL’S Spring Overcoats of Waterproof Melton Cloths, 42s. 
H. J. ag a bi og | Overcoats of Waterproof Cheviot Cloths, with 
Silk Facings, 52s. 


H. J. NICOLL’S Spring Cheviot Trousers, 14s. 

H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the Family, 
and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outhtter 114 to 
120, Regent-street, avd 22, Cornhill, ge ye 10, Moseley-street, 
Manchester; 50 50, Bold \d-street, Liverpool ; _N ew-street, Birming- 

m. 








ERVANTS’ LIVERIES.— 
ALFRED WEBB MILES, 
12, BROOK-STREET, Hanover-square, 

has for my years enjoyed the confidence and support of a large por- 
tion of the Demise in London (to whom‘he can refer), who desire 
their hates appearance to be in acco 
of the very . e Cat. Workmanship, 2 - 4 
o v best, as, moderate changes, ‘or Cas payment, Ser egues 
d Court Journal, or apply to ALFRED 

Wee MILES'Sonly. Petsblishment, 12, Brook-street, 


anover-square, 

Ti PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.— 

yo pean ot NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, ’when PLATED b; y the patent 

fed of By Elkington & an is beyond all doubt the best article 

next to sterling silver that can be used as such, either usefully or orna- 
me 




















tally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Fiddle | King’s 
or Old | Bead | Thread 
PATTE&NS. Silver | shell 
\& 8. 8. d.£. 8. d. £. 8. d. 
Table or Spoons, ne os. 2 10 0 r 10220250 
Dessert do. 0 110 O01l 0 
ea Brooms os ° baa of019 vt RR ER 
are all as strongly plated, and are in - t least 


omits to ‘what other houses are selling as their rat qual quauty “tt b very 
much higher prices. A Second Quality. of FIDDLE PA’ 
jee meng ry os a 2 0 per dozen. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, bina Sle i + variety, from 31. 158. 
to 212. 46 Dish Covers, from 91. orner +e — 71. 108, 





to 181. 188. the set of oa Biseule ty 128. to Sl. 1 Cruet an 

Ady _ a4, jonate The k Stock in 

existence of Plated Dessert nives, Forks, are: nives, Forks, 

and Carvers. All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing by 

to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a ee ao containin upwards 

of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices an 


Plans of the 2¢ large Show Rooms, post 

1, 14, 2,3. and4, Newman-street; 4,5 and 6, 

man-yard London. The cost of delivering goods to the most 

rw rts of the United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLI 
URTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 








The rien of the Office for the last faspeial year, returned to the 

Board of Trade in compliance with “* The Life 

Act, 1870,” together with Prospectuses, onag be had on — haa 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


(CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing .......... £230,355 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested .... -»£1,707,769 
The Ninth Bonus will be declared in Jenene, 1872, and all With- 
Profit Policies in existence on the 30th June, 1871, will participate, so 
that persons who complete such Assurances before June 30th next will 
— in that Division, although one Premium only will have been 


"Toes and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, and every informa- 
tion, can be obtained o 
GEORGE C USCLIFES, Actuary and Secretary. 
13, St. James’s-square, London, 5. 








COTTISH a — INSURARCS COMPANY, 
FIRE AND LIF. 
Established 1824. Incorporated = Royal Charter. 
Capital, Five Millions. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—BONUS YEAR, 1871. 

The next Investigation and Division of Profits take place on the 
lst of August, 1871, when five-sixths of the profits made during the five 
years pocesting fail to be divided among the Policy-holders entitled to 
participa: 

All Policies taken out before the Ist of August, 1871, will share in the 


ivision. 
87, Cornhill, London ; Edinburgh ; and Dublin. 








NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
I FOR MUTUAL ASSURANC 
2, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1830. 


lated ai 





1. This Society has a larg: Fund, in amount 
9 PER CENT. of the whee of the Premiums received on cuusting 
Policies: a proportion rarely attained by the most successful Offi 
2. ALL THE PROFITS belong to the Assured, and are cmaiaall in 
the gradual reduction and ultimate extinction of ‘their Premiums. 
‘ 3. ane Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of management 
mall. 
4. NO COMMISSION is paid on New Policies. 
5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assurances without 
"~ attendance. 
Further particulars may be had on application at the Office, per- 


tonally or by letter. 
CHARLES ANSELL, Jun., Actuary. 





ESTABLISHED a.p. 1700. 
URNISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANES. 


Ittvstratep CaTaLocur, 
With Priced Furnishing List, gratis and post free. 


Table Cutlery. Fenders and Fire Irons. 
Electro Silver Plate. Bedsteads and Bedding. 
Tea Trays and Urns. Stoves and 


Ranges. 
Gas Chandeliers and epting. Copper, Iron and Tin W: 
Lamps—Table, Turnery, Brushes and Mats. 
Baths—Hot and Cold Water. Horticultural Tools. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments over 21. 
DEANE & CO. 46, King William-street, London Bridge. 


ais WEEK, 


OSOTTIS ANNUAL SALE of SOILED 
STOCK, at 4 reduced Prices. Catalogues post free. 
Looking Glasses, Girandoles, and gilt Decorative Articles of every 
— ion Cabrnet rm nd Upholstery Furniture—1,000 Pieces of 
under the Mark Pieces of Parisian Paper- 
hangs, half price. Nosotti's ‘Annual Sale will continue till the 30th 
proximo. 
Entrance to the 13 Show Rooms, 397, 8, 9, and 9a, Oxford-street. 











N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pattern 
TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushes 
Improved Flesh and Cloth & ones fe enuine gt a Sponges, and 
every description of Brush, Comb and ‘erfumery. The Tooth Brushes 
a, h [pr eteg the d ivisions ‘Atkaline Too the nis tg do not come 
alfe’s celebra a 

Address 1319, OXFORD-STREET. °°” POWGer, 24. Der box. 


ALLEN’ S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS and 
DRESSING BAGS, Overland Trunks, Registered D: teh 
Boxes, Strong Dress . &c. New Uilustrated: Catalogu es of the 
latest improved articles for Continental Travelling, po -J. 

<—. Camp and Barrack Furniture Manufacturer 37, West t Strand, 











| Pug ~~ BOOTS FOR THE SEASON.— Kid 
Books to Button, or Elastic, 16s. 6d.; EB 
Kid, beautifully made, 2is.; Soft and Pretty House pect teahn 
Moroeco Slippers, 3s. 6d. Tilustrated = ues zon free, with notice 
of convenient arrangements for eslden 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, hg Oxford street, W. 


(CUABeTS.-7. 0. LAZENBY.-CHAMPAGNES. 
90, 922, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W. 

No.1, Family Claret ...... a No. T. Tisane Champagne .... 278. 

No. 3. Dinner Claret ...... No. 1. Supper Champagne.... 36s. 

No.5. Dessert Claret ........ No. 3. Dinner Champagne.... 578. 


E. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENT: 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors softhecelebrated i Reortots and 
Manufacturers of the "PICKLES, 8A UCES, and CONDIMENTS 80 
long and ferourably distinguished ty their’ name, are aa elled to 

io-y ye erior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
mislead the public.—90, WIG MORE-STREET, Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, Trinity-street, London, 


HARVEY 's Ss SAUCE. —CAUTION.—The 
to observe that an Bottle: pret prepared b y vE ELAZENDY & SON, bears 
the label used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby. 


0 U P! Ss oO U P! 
in ten aa: a 8id. to lid. a pint, concentrated, pure. pel 
tious : Pea. Ju , Carrot, Chesnut, Green Pea, Harricot. White- 
head’s Solidified So Soup Squares, sold in one dozen’ boxes at 89. 6d. an 
te. -s a all dey Italian Warehousemen, and ¢ Chemists, = 

es a ee aes, Preston & Sons, Crosse & 
lnckeelf, al 
CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, which also 
imparts a delicious fragrance. 
Mawvvacre RED BY 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 


The Civil Service Gaeette remarks :—“ By a thorough knowledge 
of the natural laws which feation the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion. wg ay _ rye a cation of the fine properties of well-selected 

— reak Tables with a delicately- 
flavoured ‘beverage which ~~ cave us many heavy doctors’ bills.”’ 


EPPS’s COCOA. 





























(jBATEFUL—COMPORTING. 





—-" COCOA. 





REAKFAST— -EPPS’ Ss COCOA, 
endered 


The very agreeable of thi has re’ 
ita qoneel favourite. vitae amply with boiling a3 or milk. Sold 


only in tin-lined Pack 
JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


CoeckLE’ 8 ANTIBSILIOUS PILLS. 


OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 1)d., 28. Od., 48. 6d. and lls. 


CeckLE’s ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
In use the last 70 years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes, at 18. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and Lis. 


CocELs's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last 70 years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes, at 1s. lid, 28. 94., de. 6d. and Te. 




















(eczLs's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last 70 years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 1)d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d. and lis. 





(pPLaes CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LONDON-—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM~— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRE for FLOORING, 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25,26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W.,and 
CLEVELAND WORKS. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel-plated 
with diagonal bolts. resist wedges, —-. and fire. Lists of 
Prices, with 130 Itluetrations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 
, Strong-room rs, ~ , sent free by CHUBB & SON, 

57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lon 








OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


THE 
SAFEST FAMILY APERIENT. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lis. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEART- 
sone. arn GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and the best mild 
rient for Delicate ‘Constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES, 
LDREN, and INFANTS. 
SInnayeeS & CO. 172, New Bond-street, enden; 
and of all Chemists throughout the Worl 








EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES—The best 
. ag? rey, fr for Cin, Oride, Antima. oo-sele bt 
Whaltarls at 79, St Paul's’ Churchyard.” ee 


R. LOCOC  K’S WAFER S— 
Letter received this week (Feb. 27, 1871):— 

“Your Wafers are invaluable for the Voice, Throat, and Chest. All 
persons suffering from BRONCHITIS, HACKING COUGH, and de- 
privation of rest, should take them—hundreds would find quick relief.” 
—From Mr. Earze, M.P.S., 22, Market-place, Hull. 

Price 1s. 14d. of all Druggists. 











THE ATHENAUM 


N° 2262, Mar. 4,’7] 








MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 





WHO IS RESPONSIBLE for the WAR ? 


containing Four Letters, reprinted, by permission, from the Times, in Reply to Professor Max Miller. 


ENGLAND RENDERED IMPREGNABLE by 


National Forces ; and her Present Position, Armament, Coast & # Administration, and Future Power considered. By H. A. 3 “The 


ization and efficient Equipment of her } 


Old Shekarry.” With Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls. 
“a precludes us from bee age throughout his elaborate scheme of army reorganization, for which 
the boo! itself must be consul: ce it to say that, while some of his ideas are perhaps in advance of 


public opinion, most of them a Cal worth the attentive consideration of our emraaatcs: 


orning Post. 
“An | agen roa bah eer on the details of military admini 
lar wri Tus: London 





q t, by an able 


and po iter.”— jews. 
" he whole question es & pe rong = Seals with, and in many cases the ideas put forth are both 
practical and suggestive.”— United S. 

“ Another book called forth 4 the Snetficieat state of our armaments. 


tration, ar’ tand 


The writer gives his views on 


MATERIALS and MODELS for GREEK and LATIN 


By Scrutator. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


With an Appendix, 


the practical Military Organ- 


sen ti leati 





many points, with practical suggestions as to the of our regular and reserve 
forces. But the chapters to which the ‘ Old Shekarry’s gooey experiences gt give especial value are those in 
which he describes the most efficient rifle and the best kit for actual cam —Gi 
“His lucid and impartial description of the peculiarities of the various vides that are now competing 
with each other for acceptance deserves to be read with attention. He thoroughly understands the neces- 
sities of campaigning, and the best methods of preserving life and resisting disease when in the field.” nae 
tandard. 
*** The Old Shekarry’s’” beg goutains | mack information about weapons of war and military details 


PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. Selected and Arranged by J. Y. SARGENT, M.A., Tutor, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; and T. F. DALLIN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
6d. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 


“We are 
we may honestly say, is the most original and valuable work of its kind in existence.” 


DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL 


Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. F.S.A., Editor of 


“Infinitely the Lae dy nest of the kind in the language ; and, if not the best conceivable, it is perhaps the 
we are ever likely to thin its compass as to size'and scope. Accurate and succinct in statement, 
it may be safely rSyeaee as ~ ‘handbook as regards facts, while, in our judgment, this second part still main- 


the character w rst, namely, of showing most ability in its way of treating the more 
abstract and metaphyrical sid wide of "incolopical questions. The liturgical articles also in this part Somers 
is sure to make its way by sheer force of usefulness.” —Literary Churchma: 


especial — 
** We know no book of tte size and bulk which supplies the information here given at all, far less which 


SERMONS. By Henry Melvill, B.D., 


Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


**Canon Melvill’s sermons were all the result of real study and penning 3 reading, with far more theology 
in them e7 those of on who make much more prosesien of theolog: iterary Churchman. 
“*Few preachers have had more ee than the Rev. Henry felvill, and the new edition of his 
* Sermons’ Frill doubtless “and plenty of purchasers. They abound in thought, and the thoughts are couched 
in English which is at once elegant in Gandia and easy to read.”—Church Times. 


A DOMINICAN ARTIST: a Sketch 


‘*The author of the Life of Pére Besson writes with a grace and refinement of devotional feeling pecu- 
liarly suited to a subject- matter which suffers beyond most others from any coarseness of touch. It would 
be ‘difheult to find * the simplicity and purity of a holy life’ more exquisitely illustrated than in Father 
Besson’s career, both before and after his joining the Dominican Order under the auspices of Lacordaire. 

-Certainly we have never come across what could be more strictly termed, in the truest sense, * the life of a 
Deautiful soul.” The author has done weil in presenting to English readers this singularly graceful biogra- 





lad to see that Mr. Sargent and Mr. Dallin select their models from a he x4 extended range of Greek and Latin authors than boys at school or undergraduates at college usually consult... 


and HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


‘The Annotated Book of Common Prayer.’ 





By the Author of ‘ The Life of Madame Louise de France,’ &c. 


.-The volume, 


1 vol. imp. 8vo. 42s.; half bound in morocco, 52s. 6d, 


ah) let. 





supplies it in an ar with a of information so thorough, and with an 
ability in the treatment of profound subjects so "Dr. Hook’s most useful volume is a work of high 
eatitee, ous it is the work of a single mind. We have here a wider range of thought from a greater variety 
of sides. We have here also the work of men who evidently know what they write about, and are somewhat 
more aaa (to say the least) than the writers of the current Dictionaries of Sects and Heresies. - 

ian, 


late Canon of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in 


“Sound learning, well-weighed words, calm and keen logie and solemn devoutness, mark the whole 
series of masterly discourses, which embrace some of the chief doctrines of the re and set them forth 
in clear and Scriptural strength.”—Standard. 


of the Life of the Rev. 


peat. 


Pere Besson, 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 


phy, in which all who can appreciate genuine simplicity ond nobleness of Christian character will find much 
to admire and little or nothing to condemn.”—Saturday Review. 
“ A beautiful book, describing the most saintly and vey individual life of one of the companions of 
Lacy aire.”—Monthly Packet. 
e strongly recommend it to our readers. It isa charming biography, that will delight and edify 
both od: and young.”— Westminster Gazette. 


By the same Author, 
The LIFE of MADAME LOUISE de FRANCE, Daughter of Louis XV. 


Known as the Mother Térése de St. Augustin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The life of Madame Louise de France, the celebrated daughter of Louis XV., who became a religieuse, 
pa is known in the spiritual wae as Mother Térése de St. Augustin. The substi ance of the memoir is 
n from a diffuse life fe, compiled Li a Carmelite nun, and printed at Autun ; and the editor, the author 
or* ‘Tales of Kirkbeck, > was prompted to the task yA the belief that ‘ at the present time, when the spirit of 
religious self- devotion is 80 greatly qoviving | in the Church of England,’ the records of a princess who quitted 
a dazzling and 5 ores te Court to lead a life of obscure piety will meet with a cordial reception. We may 
ont should the event prove otherwise, it will not be from any fault of workmanship on the part of 

.—Daily Telegraph. 


ANCIENT HYMNS from the ROMAN 


Original Hymns. By RICHARD MANT, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 


Hebrew. 


The PSALMS. Translated from the 


By WILLIAM KAY, D.D., Rector of Great Leighs ; 


** Unless we are much mistaken, this handy volume will turn out one of the most serviceable, if not the 
most serviceable og the understanding of the Psalter, which recent years have brought into our hands. 
Dr. Kay reads the Iter simply as a Christian scholar, anxious by the aids of all legitimate rights to 
elucidate the meaning of the text. To our mind, his notes are models. They will not api srove themselves 

readers who want little sermonets on every verse, telling them what to feel and think, and saving them 
all trouble in the process. They are terse to a Sen, eneneg © with references, and indicating rather than 
working out their conclusions. We have tested them in a few important cases, and can answer for the 
ex pertinence of every word and reference and the thorough serviceableness of each note in paring 
up the rities in question. Scholarly caution against over-statement, precision, and a vast comman 
of Old Test it ill rize the book throughout, and not a little doctrinal insight as well.” 
Literary Churchman. 





late Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 


“The annals of a cloistered life, under ordinary circumstances, would not probably be considered very 
edifying by the reading public of the present generation. hen, however, such a hist presents the novel 
spectacie of a royal princess of modern times ag cage! renouncing her high position — the splendours 
of a Court existence for the purpose of enduring the asceticism, poverty, and austerities of a severe monas- 
tic rule, the case may well be different. Morning Post. 


BREVIARY. To which are added, 


New Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 


With Notes, chiefly Exegetical. 
Svo. 12s. 6d. 
“To such persons as delight in the philological study of Holy Scripture, this cithor} will bea rok boon. 


The translation itself is done with scholarship and care; and the notes, which odify, or 
explain the several readings in the text, are very charming, being short; — Fe to the pur- 
pose. An exegesis at once concise and profound is frequently contui one ae of tr translation; and 
the material for a sermon lies ready for use in a short Neca which may not exceed three lines in length sages 


We thank Dr. Kay for his scholarly and charming book. We cannot give pect r ~ than by saying 
it is well worthy of being a subsidiary companion to that * Editio aera P * which was begun 
by Dr. Neale and is so ably being continued by Dr. Littledale.”—Church 


ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM’S LITURGY. Translated by H. C. Romanoff, 


Author of ‘ Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church. 


With Illustrations. 


Square crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 


SKETCHES of the RITES and CUSTOMS 


CHURCH. By H.C. ROMANOFF. With an Introductory Notice by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 


¢ same time with pictures of domestic life in Russian homes, espe- 
of he Sse f the clergy and iddle class of nobles’; and, beyond question, the author's labour has 
been s so far successful that, w 


her Church scenes may be commended as a series of most dramatic and 


“The See ae present the English with correct descriptions of the ceremonies |f 





Waterloo-place, London; 


learn. 


High-street, 


of the GRECO-RUSSIAN 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


pistunenqne tableaux, her social sketches enable us to look at certain points beneath the surface of Russian 
ife, and a venpectealy enlarge our knowledge of a country concerning which we have still a very great deal to 


Oxford; Trinity-street, Cambridge. 
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